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For the Companion. 


MARJORY GRANT’S PROTEGE. 


Willie Lowry was a little orphan of five years 


old, who, on the death of his father and mother 
within a week of each other, had been made over 
by a cruel fate and the Poor Law Guardians of 
the little Scottish town to the sparing mercies of 
an uncle and aunt. The latter were laboring 
people of a very rough type, who seemed to 
have no kindliness or gentleness in them save 
and except for their own twin children, 
Robina and Elizabeth, two little beetle-browed, 
scowling, thickset women in miniature, of 
twenty months old or so. They were familiar- 

ly known as Beenie and Betty, and to them 
poor sturdy little Willie was dry nurse and 
bond slave in general. 

It was one day when he was staggering 
along the road, with one stodgey twin shriek- 
ing in his arms and tugging at his white hair, 
and the other waddling beside him dragging 
at his blue pinafore, that Marjory Grant, driv- 
ing by in the pony carriage with her mother, 
was moved with compassion for him, and 
begged leave to stop the carriage and give the 
struggling trio a ride home to their roadside 
cottage, which lay within a few yards of the 
avenue gates of Craigie House. 

Mrs. Grant never said no to Marjory, so, 
though in her secret soul she thought little 
dirty brats were far more in their place on the 
dusty highroad than on the box of her smart 
little carriage, she only said,— 

“Stop, Sandy, and take those three children 
up beside you.” 

Matter-of-fact Sandy, who was never sur- 
prised at anything, got down from his perch 
leisurely, and bidding ‘‘Fairy,” the white pony, 
“Stand still now, and bide a wee,” soon hoist- 
ed the astonished Willie and his two staring 
charges—well, up into heaven it would have 
seemed to poor little slave-driven Willie if he 
had ever heard there was such a place. His 
broad, good-humored face was covered with 
smiles, and he kept looking first into the face 
of one sulky twin and then of the other, say- 
ing, ‘“‘Fine, Beenie, wumman! Fine, Betty, 
wumman!” till Mrs. Grant and Marjory could 
not help laughing, and even sober old Sandy 
himself relaxed. into a smile, and looked at 
the happy child like a benevolent mastiff. 

When they stopped at the cottage door, Mrs. 
Lowry, the aunt, came running out. She was 
& most unprepossessing-looking young woman, 
beetle-browed like her twins, a surly, strong 
slattern, who seemed to give a civil ‘‘Guid- 
day, mem,” to Mrs. Grant with an effort, and 
then turning an angry eye on Willie, cried out, 
fiercely ,— 

“And how gat ye up there, ye little dirty ras- 
cal, an’ me seekin’ Beenie an’ Betty far and wide 
to come ‘ben’ an’ get their tea ?” 

She gave a dour “Thank ye, mem,” to Mrs. 
Grant when the latter told her that she had given 
the three children the ride for a treat, and holding 
out her arms sullenly for ‘‘the bairns,” she re- 
ceived them one by one from the careful hands of 
Sandy as if they were parcels, favoring her own 
two, however, with each a hard dab on the cheek, 
that did duty for a kiss, but looked more like a 
bite, but treating poor little Willie to a rough 
shake as she set him down, and assisting him into 
the house with a drive from her foot. 

‘“‘What a horrible woman!” exclaimed Mar- 
jory, as they drove down the long avenue. “Really, 
mother, she looked at that dear little boy like a 
she-demon, and as if she would like to kill him, 
and those hideous scowling babies are as like her 
as they can be; but Willie is a darling, with his 
merry, sonsy face. 

' “Did you not see, mother, how patiently he 
was toiling away with those two brats when we 


| O mother,” she said, “what a shame it is! | her breakfast before she was running through a 
| Short cut to the road by the side of which stood 


Surely we might do something to stop it.” 
Mrs. Grant shook her head again, dubiously 


| this time. 
“It doesn't do, Marjory, to interfere with these | 
Your father doesn’t | 


people; they don’t like it. 

like us to do it. We had better let it alone.” 
“Well, mother, at any rate,” insisted Marjory, 

“T could give something to Willie. 








I would like | 
to do it with my own money; buy him some new | 


the Lowrys’ cottage. 

It was a lovely sunshiny morning, and she 
found Mrs. Lowry standing outside her cottage 
door, before a washing-tub, that stood on a 
wooden chair turned on its side, doing her family 
washing. She had on neither shoes nor stockings, 
for, like most Scotchwomen of her class, she “‘likit | 
to gang barefit in the simmer ;” her petticoats were | 





“Big enough to be a bother, miss,” was the re- 
ply, in a slightly mollified voice, as she tested the 
quality of the little frocks between her moist, 
steaming, coddled fingers, and found it good. 
“And that little idle rascal there jist gars them 
get into mischief, so he does; I’m fair moithered 
with them.” 

“Oh well, Mrs. Lowry,” then said the astute 
Marjory, ‘“‘Um sure you'll be pleased to hear that 
I want to take Willie off your hands for at least 


clothes, or shoes and stockings, and some toys | high kilted, and as she bent over her tub, she sent} an hour every day. I'll teach him his lessons if 
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|and sweeties and books — picture-books, you 
| know.” 

| “Better not, dear,” repeated her mother; ‘‘bet- 
| ter not. The Lowrys would only be jealous, and 
| very wroth that you bestowed your favors on 
| Willie instead of on their own two beauties. 
They would probably beat him a little oftener and 
a good deal harder for it, and would certainly 
| confiscate your gifts for the behoof of the Misses 
| Beenie and Betty.” 

| “There is one thing, at any rate, that I could 
| give him and that his wretched uncle and aunt 
| couldn’t take away from him.” 

‘“What’s that, my dear?” said Mrs. Grant, 
with her easy smile. 

“An education!” cried Marjory, proudly. 
“You needn’t laugh, mother. Surely I could at 
| any rate teach Willie to read and to write and to 
| know a little about things. Do let me try, mam- 
| my dear,’ she continued, coaxingly ; ‘‘come now, 
be a dear darling and say yes.” 
| Of course, after a little prudent humming and 

ha-ing, Mrs. Grant did say yes, only condition- 








a perfect storm of soap-suds flying in all direc- 
tions. 

But a worse storm came from her raging tongue, 
and poor little Willie was the object of it. Neither 
he nor his aunt observed Marjory’s approach. 

“Ye vagabone that y’are!” yelled she, in a 
voice pitched somewhere about A sharp above the 
line, ‘‘ye good-for-nothing vagabone, how dare ye 
| leave Beenie to sup a’ the milk ?” 

“She wid do’t, auntie,” said poor little Willie, 
| trembling; ‘I tried to hinder her, but she wid 

do’t.” 

“She wid do’t, indeed!” repeated the randy. 
| “I’ll teach you t’ let her do’t! an’ here’s Betty, 
| an’ ye’ve let her get her clean ‘pinny’ a’ owre 
| dirt! C’way you here to me, sirrr!” she skirled, 
| with such a burr on the sirrr as pen and ink are 

powerless to convey. 
| Luckless little Willie approached slowly but 
| obediently at her call, and he had no sooner come 
| within reach of her arm than she dealt him such 
a blow on the side of the head as sent him spin- 
| ning in company with a shower of soap-suds into 





overtook them ? and he seemed far more pleased | ally. She must first be sure that “Daddy” did not | the arms of the indignant Marjory, who had been 


that Beenie and Betty were getting a ride than 
that he himself was.” 
“Oh, as for that Mrs. Lowry, my dear,” replied 


Mrs. Grant, ‘‘she is just a well-known scold and | 


randywife. Cook tells me it’s ‘pairfit shockin’, 
the way she and her husband treat that poor child, 
and that they both beat him unmercifully when- 
ever they are out of temper, which is not seldom. 
Cook says, too, that he’s ‘a real fine bairn and jist 
owre guid for the likes o’ them.’” And easy Mrs. 


Grant shook her head comfortably, and seemed to | 


think there was an end of the subject. 
80 Marjory. 


But not 


|object; for big, burly Mr. Grant was always 
“Daddy” with his pet Madge, and said he would 
never answer to any other name than the one 
which had been the first word his only baby had 
ever lisped. 

“Daddy object!” cried his Madge, laughing 
saucily and shaking her curls; ‘“‘why, you know 
very well, mother, that Daddy would hardly ob- 
ject if I proposed to cut his head off!” : 

Daddy just gave her a hearty kiss and told her 
she was his darling, and to do whatever she liked, 
and then she would do what he liked. So next 
morning Miss Madge scarcely took time to eat 





| an unnoticed spectator of the scene. Willie did 

| not cry, or even seem to dream of crying; he only 

| opened and shut his big blue eyes very often, and 
| his ruddy cheeks got a trifle ruddier, while Mar- 
| jory trembled with anger, which, however, she 
had the prudence to remember she had better not 
express. 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Lowry,” she said, as 
| pleasantly as she could. ‘I have brought you two 
little frocks for Beenie and Betty [this was a stroke 
| of policy of the wily Mrs. Grant], and here are 
| some sweeties for them. What big girls they are 
| growing, Mrs. Lowry !” said Marjory. 


you’ll let him come, and there’ll be, at least, 

one less for you to look after.” 

Nothing would have induced sulky Mrs. 
Lowry to say that Willie was too useful to her 
to be spared, besides she did not wish to offend 
the “leddies at the big hoose,” towards whom 
her gratitude took the common form of a deep 
sense of favors to come, so with an ill-grace 
she agreed that Willie should daily attend Mar- 
jory’s private class of one, every morning at 
ten o’clock. 

So Marjory departed happy, and next morn- 
ing began her school. On fine days she chose 
for her professorial chair the front door-steps, 
that lay wide, smooth and warm in the summer 
sunshine, but if the weather would not allow 
of such “alfresco” teaching, Willie was admit- 
ted to the sacred precincts of the housekeeper’s 
room. 

Marjory found him a most intelligent, eager 
little pupil, and was amazed at the rapidity 
with which he mastered the mysteries of the 
alphabet, which he repeated with such an en- 
ergetic shout that every letter became a dissyl- 
lable in his mouth—‘A—er, B—er, C—er,” and 
so on to “*‘Z—er.” 

The first day of lessons Marjory told him 
she was so pleased with him for being good and 
attentive that she was going to give him a bread 
and jam prize, but though his broad, honest 
face beamed with smiles as he took the great 
slice of bread, liberally spread with fragrant 
raspberry jam, he never offered to eat it. 

“Well, Willie, what’s the matter ?” said Mar- 
jory ; ‘‘don’t you like it ?” 

“Oo ay, mem, I like it fine, but I'm bidin’ 
for Beenie and Betty, mem,” replied he. 

Anxious to see what he would do with it, 
Marjory followed him down the shrubbery, 
mid-way through which she saw him begin to 
trot as fast as his little bare feet could carry 
him, to meet his two unprepossessing nurslings, 
who were stumping solidly together along the 
path to meet him. 

“Hey, Beenie, wumman, hey, Betty, wum- 
man,” cried he, ‘‘siccan a fine jelly piece as I’ve 
got to us a’,” and holding out his dainty, he 
made one solemn infant and then the other 
take a big bite, and then, and not till then, did 
he take one himself. 

‘‘He is a little hero,” thought Marjory to herself. 
“Who could have looked for such generosity, 
such self-denial, in an ignorant, ill-used, untaught 
little fellow like Willie? I wonder if I shall teach 
him anything better,” thought she. 

‘“‘Mother,” she said, when she got home, ‘‘cook 
is quite right. That ts a fine bairn, and a real fine 
hairn. I shall be proud of my pupil, you will see, 
when he grows a man.” 

After Marjory had got him through his alpha- 
bet, she bethought her it was time she began some 
moral and religious instruction. So there came a 
day when, the last ‘‘z—er” having been vigorous- 
ly shouted, she asked him,— 

‘Willie, did you ever hear of God ?” 

“Na, mem.” 

“Or of heaven ?” 

‘Na, mem.” 

“Did you ever hear of the devil, Willie ?” 

“Oo, ay, mem, he’s an awfu’ big, black mon.” 

This on examination proved to be the extent of 
Willie’s religious knowledge. Marjory’s first ef- 
forts with him were scarcely encouraging. 

Having endeavored to impress on him such ele- 
mentary truths as that God made Aim, the heav- 
ens, the earth and the sea and “‘all that in them 
is,” Willie made great round eyes of wonder at 
her, and exclaimed,— 

“My! mem, God must be an awfu’ big mon! 
What a sight o’ porridge he maun sup!” 

“Q Willie!” Marjory hastened to explain, ‘‘God 
is not a man, and He never sups porridge.” 

An expression of profound compassion passed 
over his little puzzled face, and with a sigh he 
said,— 

“‘Hech! puir mon, he must weary for his por- 





ridge.” 
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Marjory thought she had better hazard no more 
explanations, so she proceeded to tell Willie how 
God took care of him, and of everybody, and 
watched over us all, and kept us from harm. 

‘And wha watches over us when God sleeps, 
mem ?” inquired Willie, shrewdly. 

“God never sleeps, Willie.” 

Willie looked still more profoundly sympathetic, 
and with another sigh, exclaimed,— 

“Hech! puir mon, he maun want his sleep.” 

Marjory was in despair! 

When she told him God loved us all, 
doesna love Wullie Lowry,” cried the child. 
deesna ken Wullie, mem.” 

“Oh yes, Willie,” said Marjory, ‘God does 
know you and love you. He is the Great Father, 
Willie's Great Father.” 

“T'd like fine to see Him,” cried Willie. 

“Wullie wants his Feyther, mem,” he added, 
and the little fellow’s lip quivered, and the big 
blue eyes filled with tears. 

The teaching, however, went on, and was on the 
whole a great success, though Marjory made the 
mistake common to most very young teachers, of 
trying to cram big ideas into little heads that could 
not hold them. One day she had been endeavor- 
ing to teach Willie what faith was, but his round 

eyes grew rounder and rounder, and his jaw 
dropped, and he stood the picture of mystifica- 


“He 
“He 


fellow lay > eee still for some cnn, oumay 
slumbering, and moaning in his sleep. 

By-and-by, once more, and for the last time on 
this earth for Marjory, he opened his eyes, and 
fixing them on her face, said faintly,— 

“Wullie wants his Feyther. Oo, mem, Wallie 
wants his big Feyther.” 

Through her tears Marjory began, ‘“‘Our Father 
who art in heaven,” and Willie closed his eyes 
again. 

Before she had finished that prayer of prayers 
he slumbered again, and Marjory stole softly 
away, meaning to return in the afternoon, but be- 
Scotland. 


Edinburgh, Lacy PEEL. 


+r 


SEPTEMBER. 


Shorte r and shorter now the twilight clips 
+ di as through the sunset gates they crowd. 





And strays through stubble-fields, and Sei aloud, 
Save when by fits the warmer air deceives. 

And, stealing hopeful to some sheltered bowe Tr, 
She lies on pillows of the yellow le aves, 

And tries the old tunes over for an hour. 


—Alice Cary. 
oo. 
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HOW A WOMAN SAVED THE SHIP. 





tion. 
Marjory cast her eyes around in the forlorn | 
hope of laying hold of an easily comprehended | 
metaphor. ‘Two huge old stone cannon-balls dec- 
orated either end of the step on which she was | 
seated. | 
She took up a small pair of scissors with which 
she was snipping holes in the bit of English em- 
broidery she was busy with, and said, 
“Took here, Willie. 
“Ay, mem.” 
“Now shut your eyes. 
Willie screwed them up as if he never meant to 
open them again. Marjory slipped the scissors 
under the stone ball beside her. 
“Now open your eyes, Willie. 
scissors anywhere. 


Do you see those scissors ?” 


” 


You can’t see the 
I have put them under the 
stone. Where do you think they are?” 

‘Under the stane, mem.” 

“Why do you think so, Willie ?” 

“Ve telt me, mem, and ye wouldna tell a Zee.” 

“That's quite right, Willie,” cried Marjory, joy- 
fully. “You believe what I told you. That's faith. | 
You know the scissors are under the stone, because 
I told you they were there, though you can’t see 


them. You know what faith is, now, Willie, don’t 
you ?’ 
“Fine, mem,” answered Willie, solemnly, with 


a much enlightened countenance. 

Marjory began to feel sure she had a great gift 
for teaching, and rewarded her disciple with a 
large lump of sugar, which he carefully hoarded 
till he found Beenie and Betty, when he presented 
it first to one little dirty mouth and then to the 
other to “tak’ a lick,” after which with great sat- 
isfaction he refreshed himself ina similar manner. 

Next morning Marjory begged her mother to 
come out and listen how nicely Willie was getting 
on. With some importance she began, 

“Now, Willie, what is faith ?” 

Willie’s eyes shone with conscious learning, and 
he promptly replied, | 

A pair o’ shizhics under a stane, mem.” 

Mrs. Grant burst out a-laughing, and after a} 
brief moment of discomfiture, so did the poor | 
little teacher. 

“My dear,” said kindly Mrs. 
just made up of faith. Don’t you bother this little 
head,” patting Willie’s as she spoke, ‘‘to explain 
it just yet. He feels it, and that’s enough for him.” 

Next morning, for the first time, Willie did not 
make his appearance at ten, and Marjory was just 
going off to the cottage to look for him, when 
cook came running after her, crying, and wiping 
her eyes with her apron. 

“( Miss Marjory, dear! here's awfu’ bad news 
for you that was so fond of him. Poor Wee Wul- 
lie’s like to die,” and then cook told how his uncle 
had come home drunk the night before, and in a 
fit of rage thrown his heavy boot at the unoffend- 
ing child’s head, and that the boy had fallen and 
scarcely spoken since. 
miss,” said cook, 
again.” 


Grant, ‘‘a child’s 





“And the doctor says, | 
“as how he'll never get up | 


When the ship Sunderland left New York, 
bound for Montevideo, she had in part a ‘“‘shang- 
haied” crew; that is, men who had been made 


| drunk and brought on board, without their knowl- 


edge or consent, just before sailing. Seamen were 
searce in New York at the time, so the shipping 


| agent had resorted to that method to furnish the 


vessel her complement of men. 

While she was being towed through the Nar- 
rows, the officers went forward and roused up the 
drunken, half-stupefied men in the forecastle. 


| The latter were a villainous-looking set of men, 


and, to the surprise of the mates, only a few were 


° 
| found to be seamen, the rest being roughs or long- 
| shoremen. 


They lurched about the deck, quar- 
relling, and threatening violence if the ship was 
not put back. 

Capt. White saw he had been deceived by the 
shipping agent, and going forward, ascertained 
that none of the crew had families or any respon- 
sible occupation. He told them they would have 
to make the best of the situation, as he must pro- 
ceed on his voyage. It was the result of their 
own folly that they were on board. 

At this they refused point-blank to work the 
ship. However, none of them dared look into 


| the muzzle of the captain’s revolver, so the boat- 


swain and second-mate, with many kicks and 


| blows, at last forced them to make sail, the three 


or four sailors going aloft to loose the canvas, 
while the new hands on deck did the hauling. 
The first day at sea is always a trying one for 


both officers and men. A ship just leaving port 
is in about the condition of the newly-rented 


house on the first of May. The mates do not 
know what to expect from the crew, nor do the 
men know whether their officers intend to treat 
them with respect orto bully them. Consequently 
each class watch the other with distrust. 

Of course, with the Sunderland’s crew the day 
was a continued wrangle. A part of the men 
not being practical sailors, they were almost use- 


| less. 


Towards night the wind increased to a gale, 
and the frightened landsmen were driven into the 
rigging to reef topsails. They had to be followed 
aloft, and shown what to do with the reef-points. 


| The position of a man upon the topsail-yard, try- 


ing to reef a heavy sail whipping in the wind, is 
not secure, even if he is an old sailor. These 
longshoremen found they wanted both hands to 
hang on with. The mates managed to make them 
gather in the sail during a steady spell, but when 
the ship gave a heavy lee lurch, and the yard 
canted up at a high angle, their feet slipped along 
the foot-rope, and letting go the sail, they all 
grabbed for the jackstay. 

After a great deal of exertion, the officers reefed 
the fore and main topsails, with but little help from 
the seasick men. The mizzen topsail blew away 


| before it could be secured. 


The ship was heavily loaded, and labored badly 


in the brisk sea, which soon followed the coming 
|of the gale. 


The captain preferred to drive her 


fore then, ‘*‘Wullie” had found his “big Feyther.” | 


Swiftly through the shrubbery ran Marjory, | with single-reefed topsail, for he knew that if he 
and in a few minutes was tapping at the cottage started his halliards, the sails would slat to pieces 
door. Mrs. Lowry opened it, sullen as ever, but | before his clumsy crew could smother them. Each 
with her eyes very red, as if she had been weep- | heavy gust pressed the lee rail down into the wa- 
ing. | ter, and the spray flew over the bows in a contin- 

“Come awa’ ben, miss,” said she, ‘and see him. | uous shower. 


He thocht a sight of ye.” The discontent among the men grew more vio- 


Marjory drew near the dark, close, box-bed | lent as darkness increased, and they began to feel 
where her little favorite lay dying,—how unlike to | the agonies of sea-sickness augmented by wet 
the ruddy, sturdy little pupil she had learned to | clothes and the raw autumnal wind. 
love so well! They quickly made up their minds to mutiny ; 

White, white was the little face now, and the | and, while crouched in the lee of the deck-house 
bandaged brow gave the child the aspect of an in- | to escape the spray, arranged for concerted action 
fant Lazarus. at the first opportunity. 

The bonny honest bine eyes were closed, and, Before long a voice was heard calling, “Stand 
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by the fingers of a burly stevedore, whose other 
hand was raised to stab him. 

At this crisis there was heard a shriek so loud 
and unexpected that the astonished ruffians re- 
mained motionless for an instant. A white form, 
with long blonde hair streaming in the wind, 
bounded through the cabin door, and, rushing 
upon the captain’s assailant, caught the knife be- 
fore it could descend. 

Terror-stricken, the superstitious men fell back. 
Before the surprise was over, the other officers ran 
up from below, and the mutineers were soon 
cowed and driven off the quarter-deck. 

The woman was the captain’s wife. The men 
| did not know that she was on board; so her sud- 

| den appearance and brave defence of her husband 
hed made them waver at the time when success 
depended upon immediate action. 
| After this there were no more open acts of 
| mutiny ; but the crew worked with a sullenness 
which showed that the fire of discontent was not 
quenched, but smouldering. One trifling cause 
served to foment the bitter feeling between men 
and officers ; which, under different circumstances, 
| would have been considered only a joke. 

The mate had a parrot, which was given the 
freedom of the decks when the ship had run 
down into warm weather. During the previous 
homeward voyage this bird had learned to repeat 
some of the most common orders. Until the new 
crew learned to distinguish the officers’ voices 
from the imitation, they were frequently sent 
aloft to loose sail, or called aft to the braces, by 
the mischievous bird, much to the annoyance of 
the mates and the anger of the men. Finally, 
just as the master had made up his mind to have | 
the parrot kept below decks, it disappeared. The 
mate never discovered how; but, of course, he 
believed the men had killed and thrown it over- 
board. 

The man whom the captain wounded recovered 
slowly from the wound, having for some time a 
high fever. He was taken aft and cared for, with 
great kindness, by the captain and his wife, des- 
pite the fact that he had been the leader in the 
mutiny. When he returned to his bunk in the 
forecastle, he had been completely won by the 
treatment received from the man he had sought 
to kill. He therefore exerted his influence in 
the interests of peace; but the breach between the 
men and officers had been constantly widening 
during his illness, and was now too great to be 
closed by any ordinary measures. 

The master was well aware of the insubordina- 
tion among the crew, and began to consider the 
wisdom of abandoning his gentle measures and 
putting the ringleaders in irons. He enjoined 
upon his officers extra watchfulness and firmness, 
but distinctly forbade any bullying or hazing. 

This was just before the ship crossed the line. 

One evening the ship was struck by a ‘white 
squall,”--one of those marine tornadoes which 
cause the loss of many fine ships. 

The night had that surpassing beauty which 
makes the tropics so delightful. Sky and sea 
were nearly the same shade of clear, soft blue, 
separated by a white, filmy haze hiding the hori- 
zon. The stars of the Southern hemisphere shone 
overhead with a brilliancy seldom seen in North- 
ern latitudes. The crests of the waves gleamed 
with phosphorescent light against the dark back- 





away from the yards in streaming tatters with a 
roar like a broadside of heavy guns. The helm 
was useless; for the ship was pressed down upon 
the water, and held motionless, except for a quiver 
like that seen in a frightened horse, caused by 
the springing and bending of her pliant spars. 
Her lee yard-arms were buried in the water, and 
the crew, finding it impossible to stay upon the 
almost perpendicular deck, had crawled over the 
weather bulwarks to the outside of the ship, where 
they clung to the channels. 

Capt. White worked his way along to one of 
the cabin air-ports, and smashing it in with his 
boot, called to his wife,— 

‘*We are knocked down, Mary! Reach up your 
hands. You are small enough to be pulled through 
the window.” 

“Never mind me, John. 
she answered. 

“But if the sea gets up, we shall founder.” 

‘Look to your ship, John! I can come when 
I get the log-book and chronometer. Look to your 
ship!” 

He turned, and motioning the crew to follow, 
crawled forward to the forecastle. By working 
half under water, they succeeded in letting go the 
lee anchor, and the chain, having no stopper but 
a spun-yarn lashing, ran out to the bitter-end; 
and hung from the bows straight up and down in 
the water, one hundred and twenty fathoms 
long. 

The effect was immediate. Pressed by the squall, 
the ship swung round, as if pivoted on the chain, 
and when the under side of the spars and rem- 
nants of the sails caught the gale, she righted 
slowly to an even keel; and lay head to wind, the 
torn canvas and broken spars, aloft, slatting and 
banging. 

It was just in time, for the first violence of the 
squall, which had kept the water flat, was now 
abated ; and the waves began to rise rapidly. They 
came with a rush that showed strength enough to 
have soon wrenched off the hatches and sunk the 
ship, had she remained upon her beam-ends. 
When a semblance of order was restored aloft, 
and the vessel placed under command again, the 
captain went below to tell his wife that all danger 
was passed. In a few moments his excited voice 
was heard calling,— 

“Send the carpenter aft.” 

“Chips” obeyed the summons; and, when he 
entered the cabin, was astonished to find the cap- 
tain’s wife jammed by a heavy chest against a 
splintered lee bulkhead, and half ecbvered with 
broken crockery from the shelves of the steward's 
locker. 

When the ship went over she had jumped from 
her bed to run on deck, but the chest broke away 
from its lashings on the weather side, and sliding 
across the floor, knocked her down, and half 
through the thin pine panelling, holding her there 
bruised, bleeding and unable to move. 

She knew that if her husband left the deck to 
come to her rescue, the few moments in which he 
might right the ship would be lost. When he 
called through the broken port she said nothing 
of her situation, feeling sure that if advised of 
it, his first thoughts would be for her. She pur- 
posely misled him by her feigned solicitude for the 
safety of the log-book, and forgetting her own 
danger, admonished him to look to his ship. 


Look to your ship!” 





ground of the sea. Rising in quick succession, 
they made running leaps up the smooth side of 
the ship, falling back again with a musical mur- | 
mur, down over the copper sheathing. 

The breeze was only fresh enough to gently in- | 
cline the deck of the ship, and the officer of the 
watch leaned against the taffrail, looking at the 
swelling canvas towering above him in three 
snowy pyramids crossed at intervals by the black 
yards, which stuck out from the taut weather- 
leeches of the sails, like spines in the dorsal fin 
of a fish; or, dropping his eyes, he watched the 
jelly-fish floating by, glowing with phosphores- 
cent light, red, blue, green and yellow, in such 
numbers that he amused himself by fancying the 
mermaids were having a dance by the light of 
Chinese lanterns. 

Presently a little rattle of the canvas recalled 
him from his thoughts, and raising his head with 
a warning, ‘““No higher!” to the helmsman, he 
noticed the white haze on the weather horizon was 
slowly spreading upward. 

The low stars grew gradually paler, then van- 
ished; and the bottom of the haze, instead of 
merging gradually into the deep blue of the sea, 
had changed to a distinct white line, which needed 
but little watching to show it was rapidly coming 
nearer. 

The practised eye of the officer took in the sit- 
uation at a glance, and, running to the break of 
the quarter-deck, he shouted, ‘“‘Clew up the roy- 
als,” **Haul down the staysails and jibtopsail,”— 
“Call the watch below.” 

The man sprang to the clew-lines and down- 
hauls. The tops of the three pyramids of sail 
faded away, giving a few indignant slaps, and the 
staysails ran down with a hoarse rattle of the iron 








but for an uneasy moan from time to time, it | by the weather main-braces !” 
seemed as if death had already claimed his prey. | 
Marjory, 
kissed him. | vanced to ask w hy the watch below were on deck. 
merry old smile flickered round the pale lips. 
“Hech! mem,” he whispered, “ is’t yersel’? 
Ye're awfu’ guid to Wullie.” | 
Marjory could not speak for sobbing. She only 
kissed the little white cheek again, and the little 


| a capstan-bar, and quickly bound, hand and foot, 
with ropes-ends. 


the foremost through the shoulder; but the re- 


hanks. Before the gear could be hauled snugly 


throwing her almost upon her 


If the vessel had gone down, she would have 


| been drowned like a helpless animal in a trap; 
| but she ran the risk, in order that the crew on 


deck might not be diverted from their efforts to 
save the ship. With this end in view, she made 
no outcry when the heaving of the ship moved the 
chest back and forth, grinding her against the 
sharp splinters. 

She had fainted from pain when the captain 
found her. Part of the bulkhead had to be cut 
away to release her, without further laceration 
from the ragged edges of the woodwork. 

When the carpenter went forward he told what 
he had seen in the cabin; and the man who had 
been at the wheel related the conversation that had 
passed between the captain and his wife through 
the window. 

The crew were impressed. Sailors unavoidably 
see so much that is unlovely in women. that they 
are especially quick to recognize true womanhood, 
and are outspoken admirers of that high moral 
courage which often nerves delicate ladies, in 
times of great danger, to a heroism seldom equalled 
by the sterner sex. 

After breakfast, the next Sunday morning, Mrs. 
White appeared on deck, for the first time since 
the squall. She was seated in an easy-chair on 
the quarter-deck, her arm in a sling, and a ban- 
dage round her forehead. The officers were sud- 
denly startled by seeing the crew come aft in a 
body ; and, remembering their former experience, 
immediately assumed a defensive attitude. 

One of the men reassured them by advancing as 
spokesman, and saying, with much rude eloquence, 
that they wished to thank Mrs. White for her 
brave and unselfish action, both in defending her 
husband and for indirectly saving the ship when 
struck by the squall, as they knew well that, had 


They went aft to the braces, and when the sec- | home, the squall struck the ship with a force that | she been released first, the ship could not have 
with streaming eyes, bent over him and | ond mate noticed all hands were there, he ad-| made her reel; 


been righted afterwards. They had been so de- 


beam-ends, and half burying her amid the swirl- | termined, that a show of force by the officers 
The blue eyes opened, and the ghost of his | For answer he was knocked down by a blow from | ing foam. 


Away went sheets and halliards. 


| w ould not have sufficed to make them work the 

“Let go everything!” yelled the master, as he | vessel to Montevideo; 
scrambled up from his cabin, and rushed to the | ness of the weakest member of the ship’s 
They then rushed upon the captain, who shot | wheel to put the ship before the wind. 


but the courage and kind- 
com- 
pany had done more than all the powder and ball 


The canvas | in the arm-chest could have accomplished: name- 


volver was knocked away and his throat clutched | bellied and collapsed, caught full again, and jerked | ly, induced them to give up their intention to mu- 
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tiny again, and run the ship ashore near Pernam- 
buco. 

They all felt that she should be credited with 
the prevention of mutiny and bloodshed, the safety 
of the ship and the lives of the officers. Present- 
ing their respects to Mrs. White, they assured her 
and the officers that they would be peaceable and 
subordinate for the rest of the voyage. 

The man who had been wounded during the 
mutiny brought aft a hammock which he had 
made of cod-line for Mrs. White, and when he 
had slung it in the shade of a sail, she was placed 
in it, well pleased at the influence a good woman 
could have over sixteen lawless and desperate 
men. 

After the Sunderland reached port, the inci- 
dents of the voyage were made the subject of 
much comment by the press, and the captain’s 
wife received every mark of respect and admira- 
tion from the masters of the vessels then lying in 
the harbor of Montevideo. James J. Walt. 
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For the Companion. 


PIONEER LIFE IN MINNESOTA. 
By A. L. Esterbrook. 
In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
A Jumper. 


Our young pioneers commenced to settle them- 
selves at once; that is to say, they picketed the cow, 
let out the hens, and, under the direction of the 
agent, defined the limits of their claim, by placing a 
furrow entirely around it. 

Early the following morning, the agent started 
back, taking Freem with him to “file on the claim.” 

“My horse will make the trip in a day,’ he said, 
“and you can walk back in three days, at most. 
With something in your knapsack to eat, and a blan- 
ket to sleep in at night, you will make an easy jour- 
ney.” 

“You may be sure I won’t waste any time on the 
road,” said Freem. ‘Meantime, Joe, you can begin to 
‘break up. I think you had better start in at the 
north-east corner and plough the full length of the 
claim; that will make fewer turnings with the plough, 
and so save time, since you have no driver.” 

“All right, ’ll manage to keep myself busy,” re- 
plied Joe; “and I’m going to try to make a bargain 
with the folks on the next claim to make our bread 
for us. I see they have a wood-pile, and there is 
smoke coming out of the stove-pipe, so the shanty is 
occupied.” 

So they separated for the time, Freem going back 
to Fergus Falls, and Joe to his work of breaking-up. 
The four days passed without incident otherwise than 
as expected. Upon Freem’s return he found three 
acres ploughed, and Joe sitting on the cart-tongue, 
near the white rock, eating his supper of fresh bread 
and butter and cold boiled eggs. 

“Sit right down here and have some,” said Joe. 
“It is good honest bread and butter, as good as ever 
you ate. The man over at the shanty has got a wife, 
and she is more than willing to bake bread and boil 
eggs for us, in exchange for milk and eggs.” 

Freem sat down and ate with him, bringing such 
an appetite as only Minnesota winds can produce. 
But that night brought a rough experience; it rained 
so powerfully that the boys were drenched and re- 
drenched, under their cart, to the extent that they 
envied the hens in the dry-goods box. By morning 
they were in a miserable plight, and having no lum- 
ber for a shanty, they now determined to build a “‘dig- 
out.” A space of twelve feet by sixteen was marked 
off and two feet of earth dug out. Sods were then 
cut each two feet square; and tiers of these, forming 
walls six feet high, were laid up. From the gullies 
along the lake shore, scrub oak was cut, the trunks of 
which served them for rafters; and from another 
“neighbor,” ten miles distant, they “borrowed” two 
loads of wheat-straw, which answered as thatch for 
their roof—with enough left to make a bed in the 
corner. 

When at length the rude house was finished, Joe 
surveyed it with great complacency. ‘Why,’ said 
he, “‘we are beginning to live almost like folks. Now, 
when we get the hen-coop [the dry-goods box] turned 
up against the wall and turfed over, so as to be sure 
our poultry won’t blow away some night, I shall feel 
quite safe.” 

The “dig-out” house was not an especially cheerful 
abode; but for the young farmers who were busy out 
of doors from morning till night, and only entered it 
to sleep, it answered very well. 

At odd times the potatoes were cut up, an “eye” in 
each seed-piece, and planted in the newly turned 
ground. ‘We shall only lose one dollar,” Freem 
said, “if the crop proves a failure, and it may furnish 
us with food all through next season.” 

By the middle of July, it was too hot, and the 
ground too dry, to break any more to advantage. 

“Now, what is our next best thing to do?” said 
Joe. 

“We must work for some one else, and so raise 
some ready money,” replied Freem. “Fifty acres is 
not bad for the first year, and now what we most 
need is cash enough to buy our seed-wheat and a 
‘seeder’ to put it in the ground.” 

“We can leave at any time,” replied his brother. 
“Neighbor Tomkins has agreed to keep an eye to our 
things here for the use of the cow and hens, any time 
we wish to go.” 

On the twentieth of July, they found work, as har- 
vest-hands, at a large farm, fifty miles distant, where 
they earned two dollars and a half a day for five 
weeks. After that, they had their year’s “breaking” 
to re-plough, or “back-set,” and the potatoes to dig. 
This latter crop yielded well, and was stored for safe 
keeping in a “potato-hole,” dug for the purpose, six 
feet deep, so that no frost could reach them. Here 
they were kept for the next spring planting. 

In November, Joe secured a place on a dairy farm 
at Fergus Falls, at twenty-two dollars a month; and 





secured, out of the partnership in the threshing-ma- | 
chine, about thirty-five dollars per month, besides his | 
board. | 

On or near the 20th of January, Joe received a let- 
ter, not from home, though they heard from home 
regularly, but from a young lady. Stranger still, it 
was from a young lady whom he had never seen or 
heard of before. But it was not a sentimental letter 
at all, — nothing of the sort, in fact, but a business 
letter. 

It ran as follows: 


“Mr. JOSEPH NEEDHAM: 

Dear Sir,—If I am not mis- 
taken, you and your brother are the two young men 
who took up what is called the White Rock Claim, | 
last spring. My sister and I have taken aclaim ten | 
miles to the north-west of your place. You can find 
it by the timber-belt round the north side of it. You | 
left your claim, I hear, last fall some time, and put | 
your cattle and other property in the care of your | 
near neighbor, Mr. Tomkins. I write to say that | 
Tomkins has moved on somewheres, and left your 
oxen and cow with us. He told us that he did not 
know where you were. He took your hens away | 
with him, for a debt, he said. | 

“Your cattle are all right with ours for the present. | 
But I think you had better have a look to your claim, 
for there is a smoke rising from your ‘dig-out’ every 
day now, and Jennie (my sister) and I think that per- | 
haps you have been jumped by some squatter; 
though we do not know, of course, that you have not 
given some one permission to go in there, but we can 
scarcely believe so. You will —— excuse the lib- | 
erty I take in writing to you. We thought you ought | 
to know what is going on. | 

Very truly yours, 
ASENATH D. ELLIHUE.” 





“Tomkins is an old fraud!” exclaimed Joe. “‘Some- 
body on our claim, too! We'll see about that!” 

He settled with his employer that afternoon, and 
set off to look up Freem—whom he found at a farm 
to the northward, two days later. To- 
gether they started next morning, to see 
who was on their claim. About two feet 
of snow lay on the ground, but they had 
secured two of the threshing-machine 
horses, and travelled rapidly. 

Surely cnough, on coming in sight of 
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their claim, there was a blithe smoke rising from the 
“dig-out.”” It had been partly rebuilt with lumber, 
too, and fixed up comfortably for the winter. The 
lumber, as they soon discerned, had come from the 
Tomkins shanty, which this new and very lawless 
squatter had wrecked to get the boards and joist. 
“Well, if this doesn’t beat everything for impu- 
dence, then I never saw any!’’ exclaimed Freem. “I 
wonder what New Hampshire folks would say to 
this.” 

In both astonishment and anger, as may be guessed, 
they rode up to the door, and, dismounting, knocked 
peremptorily. 

A rather formidable-looking person, in shirt-sleeves, 
with a pipe in his mouth, opened the door and stood 
in it. He was a tall, brawny specimen of frontiers- 
man, with a weather-hardened, harsh face, long hair 
and bushy eyebrows. 

“What d’ ye want here?” he called out in a menac- 
ing tone. 

“What do I want?” repeated Freem. “I want to 
know what you are doing in my house?” 

“Your house!” exclaimed the squatter, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Yes, my house,” replied Freem, most emphatically. 
“This claim belongs to me and my brother here. We 
filed on it last spring, and have made improvements 
all summer, and I should like to know what you are 
doing here, any way.” 

“You’ve been off this ’ere claim more ’n six 
months!” shouted the intruder, excitedly. “I'd a 





COMPANION. 


Thet’s wot 1 shud like ter see, naow; I’m on this ’ere 
claim by a parfek rite, an’ it'll take a bigger man than 
you be, to get me off it. My ole woman an’ two 
other witnesses will swar that this ’ere claim’s hed 
nobody on’t for mor’an six months. An I reckon our 
wurd is ez good’s yourn.” 

“Look here, sir!” exclaimed Freem, stepping for- 
ward resolutely; ‘“‘we have had words enough about 
this. You know very well that you are lying. We 
all know it. Now will, or will you not, get out with- 
out trouble, yes or no, now?” 

“No, I won't,” vociferated the squatter. 

“Then we shall put you out by force,” said Freem, 
determinedly. | 

“Here, old woman, quick with your biled water!” 
cried the squatter, stepping back. ‘Here, Jack, gimme 
the shot-gun!” and in an instant there appeared in 
the door a tremendously fat, large woman with a/ 
bucket of hot water. 

“Git, yer Yankee trash!” she screamed, flourishing 
the steaming bucket. “Git! Git!” | 
At the same time the muzzle of a shot-gun was 
poked out beside her, and the squatter himself called 





| out, “Git!” 


| 

Freem, to whom this kind of resistance was rather 
a novelty, drew back in disgust and alarm. 

“Well, well,” he muttered, “let’s beat a retreat, | 
Joe; a woman with a pail of hot water ’s too much 
for me.” 

Discretion in such a case was no doubt the better 
part of valor. Our two ousted young proprietors re- 
mounted, and rode off. 

“Why, they are a regular nest of hornets!’ ex- 
claimed Joe, “and however we are going to get them 
out is more than I know! They’ll swear to anything, I 
expect ; and now that Tomkins has absconded, we may | 


| 





have difficulty in getting wit- 
nesses to the fact of our hav- 
ing lived here through the 
summer and fall. Possession 
is nine points of the law in 
such a remote region as 
this.” 

In such a dilemma they 
turned their horses’ heads 
for the claim near the timber 
belt, where lived the fair 
writer of the warning letter, 
. for they must needs look up 
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was strong and felt able to do it. For his labor he | loper. “Wal, I shud jest like ter see ye git me out. | from his mouth, picks it up while it is still indignant- 


ly shaking itself free from the water which clogs its 
wings, and with a dexterous touch he affixes in an 
instant the tell-tale cotten. 

Very much out of patience, no doubt, with the sud- 
den and unexpected rain-storm, the bee rubs off the 
tiny drops from its wings, tries them, rubs again, and 
soon—buzz! buzz! away it goes, unconsciously lead- 
ing destruction and pillage to its happy home.—S¢. 
Nicholas. 
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For the Companion. 


A TRIP TO PERU. 
The Welcome to the River Piura. 


Three times a month a great steamer leaves New 
York for the Isthmus of Panama. 

The voyage, nine days long, is not an eventful one 
save in the rapid change of climate. 

On the ninth day, you may reach and cross the Isth 
mus of Panama,—that little barrier, less than fifty 
miles wide and not ninety yards high, separating the 
two great oceans of the globe so completely that the 
voyage from one side to the other demands six thou 
sand miles of sailing. . 

You may cross the isthmus in four hours, a ride of 
only forty-seven miles, and pay twenty-five dollars in 
gold for the trip. No law of the United States can 
make silver or paper currency there, although you 
deal with Americans. But you enjoy every mile of it, 


| surrounded by the flaming colors of tropical flowers ; 


even the tree-tops are ablaze with blossoms. 

You have been told that the two oceans are level at 
half tide, but you find there is a tide of only nineteen 
inches on the Atlantic at Aspinwall, while on the Pa 
cific, it rises nineteen feet in the Bay of Panama. 
And here, at high water, you are taken from the 
wharf in a tug-boat to the steamer in the lower bay 
with which to continue the journey on the self-same 
seas that Pizarro navigated three centuries and a half 
ago. 

After seven days on the Pacific Ocean, steaming 
southward, you round Cape Blanco and enter the 
Bay of Paita, the first port entered by the Spanish 
discoverer. 

When you land in the wretched little town, your 
fortress turns out to be a cemetery, on the mud-plas 
tered bamboo walls of which, red window shutters 
and blue trees have been painted. A citizen gravely 
informs you that formerly they were green, and were 
licked off by the hungry donkeys, being the only verd 
ure in the region. 

I first saw this cemetery fifteen years ago. There 
was a wicket gate in the front exposing to view a 
shocking exhibition of bones of the dead. All arownd 
the great cross, which was raised on a broad pedestal 
in the midst of the Campo Santo (holy field) were the 
heads of bodies, which had been exhumed to make 
room for fresher interments. 

Two years afterwards when I visited the cemetery 
it had been cleaned up, and its farther use abandoned. 
I entered, and walking about the grounds, discovered 
an open coffin in which lay the body of a man; in ap 
pearance a well-dried mummy. Meeting the curate 
of the parish in the afternoon, I mentioned this bar- 
barity as something scandalous. 

“Ah, my dear sir!” he said, ‘you don’t understand; 
that’s a friend of mine put out there to dry, so that I 
can send him to his family!” 

It was even so, and I learned then that the climate 
in Paita is the best embalmer; the chlorates and ni- 
trates in the soil, and the singular dryness of the at- 
mosphere, prevent the ordinary processes of decay, as 
we see them in our own country. 

But you are bound to the river and city of Piura, of 
which Paita is the port. There is no wheeled vehicle 
in all that region, save, indeed, the cars of a short rail 
road line going in another direction; your journey, 
then, must be made in the saddle; very likely on mule- 
back, with the mail-carrier for guide. 

An uneventful journey will bring you to Piura,— 
San Miguel de Piura, as Pizarro named this first 
Peruvian city of the Christians, the capital of the 
most northern department of the Republic. 

When you are quietly settled in your hotel you will 





their oxen and cow. 

“These girls must be more honest than some of the 
folks round here, or they would have kept our stock, 
and said nothing about it,’? Freem remarked. 

“Wait till we see their bill for expenses,” said Joe, 
sententiously. “I tell you what, Freem,I fear that 
the West is a rough place.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BEE-HUNTING. 


The native of Australia adopts a peculiar method 
for discovering wild honey. He knows that bees never 
wander very far from home, seldom more than two 
miles, and he also knows that when a bee is laden 
with honey it makes, as nearly as possible, a straight 
line for home. 

All that is necessary, then, is to find a bee that is 
well laden, and follow it. But that is more easily 
said than done. Any boy who has tried to follow the 
big and gay-colored bumble-bee to its nest knows 
how great a task it is. But that is a mere trifle to fol- 
lowing the sober little honey-bee, which can be lost 
against a gray-colored hillside. 

In order to be followed, the bee must have a distin- 
guishing mark that can be easily seen; and with 
such a badge the Australian provides it. He gums a 
small tuft of white cotton to the bee’s back, and thus 
follows it with comparative ease. 

But the question now comes up, how is the cotton 
to be put upon the bee’s back? The gum is quickly 








parfek rite ter come on. *T'was nothin’ more nor less 
than a’bandoned claim; an’ I tuk it up, ez I'd a par- 
fek rite ter do.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” replied Freem, with equal 
heat. “We have not been away ten weeks, and we 
left it in care of a keeper, Tomkins, on the claim next 
below here.” 

“‘Wal, whar’s yer keeper now?” cried the squatter. 

“JT hear that he has gone off,” said Freem, “and 





Freem found work in company with a man who 
owned a threshing-machine, at which business he 
labored till into January, going from one farm to an- 
other, It is the hardest kind of work. But he 





taken some of our property along with him. But that 


is neither here nor there. You have no legal right here | low, too, in most things. 
water, has his snowy tuft of cotton ready gummed, 


on our farm, and I hereby order you off the premises.” 


“Q yer du, du ye!” shouted the ill-favored inter- 


found—it is on almost any tree; the cotton grows 
right at hand. The bee, too, is found in almost any 
sweet flower, buried head first in the dusty pollen, 
drinking in the nectar, and showing quite plainly 
whether its honey-sac is full or empty. It moves a 
little in its eager haste to secure the delicious liquid, 
but perhaps a quick dab will fasten the cotton on its 
back. Do not try it. As the little boy told his mother, 
the bee is a very “quick-kicker.” 

Watch the Australian—and he is a very stupid fel- 








He fills his mouth with 


naturally take out your Prescott and read up the 
story of this town, from which Pizarro set out on his 
great conquest of the land of the Incas. You will read 


| that when he had organized his army he “crossed the 


quiet waters of the river Piura,” in beginning his 
march towards Cajamarca, the capital of the great 
Prince Atahualpa. You will think it no mean stream 
on which the chief embarked, and must needs go out 
to see it. 

Arrived at the banks, you find them twenty feet 
high, indeed, but enclosing only sand instead of water. 
Here and there in front of the town are great holes 
in the river-bottom down which donkeys and men 
and women descend a few feet, returning with car- 
goes of water. Crops of sweet potatoes, corn, mel- 
ons and pumpkins cover the ground, stretching their 
roots down to the moisture below. 

Pizarro found water in that river in October, from 
which fact we know that was a wet year in the “dry 
coast” country of Peru, for the river contains water 
generally from February till the last of July; only in 
the wet years the water may last till the end of No- 
vember. 

sut every year the people begin to look for the 
river in January, because it has been known to come 
at that time, though rarely appearing before the mid- 
dle of February. Whoever enters Piura from the 
upper valley at that season is belabored with ques- 
tionings at every turn by the anxious population, 
concerning the rains in the mountains, the condition 
of the waters there, and how far down the valley 
| they have reached before sinking away in the sands. 
| Where is the river?” is the salute greeting the mar- 
ket-women with fruit and fowls from Moropon and 
the old men who drive donkeys with wood from the 
foot-hills. 

Anon comes welcome word that the river is ten 
leagues away this morning; then it is announced as 
within five leagues of the city, and everybody you 
meet repeats the pleasant tidings, till another messen- 
ger brings the unhappy news that “the river has gone 
back,” and all faces lengthen as if they had not heard 
the same story every year. But the season of moun- 
tain rain has set in, and the fluctuating stream is 





| 


finds his bee, gently drenches it with water spurted | again but a few leagues off. 
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regular gossip. Like a heated term in this North- 
ern climate of ours, or any other annual phenom- 
us, the river is discussed in all 
classes, at all times and on all occasions; for 
without this river the city of Piura stands in the 
midst of an arid desert. 


enon among 


| that runs out to the sea for purposes of irriga- 
tion. 

They have estimated that each year one billion 
three hundred million cubic metres of water, suffi- 
cient for the cultivation of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of the surrounding desert, are car- 





A TRIP 

One morning the excitement culminates; you 
go into the street early, called out by unusual 
hubbub, and hear the cry on every hand, ‘Ya 
riene el rio” (already the river is coming). The 
people breakfast early, and every man who can 
command horse, donkey or mule will go to meet 
the visitor for whose coming all are thirsty. 

A league above the city you encounter the head 
of the river and its attendant host. A little stream 
of water, not two feet wide, is trickling along 
slowly, steadily, persistently and irresistibly in 
the dried sands of the old channel; on either side 
march some venerable Indians, vigorously beat- 
ing drums, big and little, scraping fiddles, blow- 
ing fifes and throwing up rockets. If they are 
glad, nothing in their stolid faces tells it; but the 
vigor with which they put forth their select as- 
sortment of clamor proclaims they have a heart 
in their business. 

Naked little boys run ahead of the stream and 
lie down in its course, pretending sleep, to be 
awakened by the arrival of the water against their 
dirty bodies. More dogs than you ever saw 
together before are there, revelling in the un- 
wonted luxury of running water. They lie down 
in it tranquilly, as if the supreme moment of life 
had arrived for them; they roll over in it; they 
lay their throats on the little rill and follow it 
down-stream though only paw-deep. 

Five thousand people are marching together, 
doing honor to “the coming of the river,” and this 
wonderful procession is made up of every class in 
life; wealthy planters and elegant ladies, with 
trappings that cost a thousand dollars, on splen- 
did horses, by the side of naked boys on donkeys, 
and half-naked men and women on foot; all chat- 
ting, laughing and singing together as if one 
family. 

By-and-by the cortege arrives in sight of the 
town; the troops of the garrison are drawn up in 
line on the river-bank, flanked by a section of 
light artillery ; the prefect, the sub-prefect and the 
judges of the court; the Senators of the Congress, 
who may be in town, and the Bishop ride for- 
ward together to meet the head of the stream and 
escort it along the line of troops, who present 
arms to the welcome blessing; the cannon roar 
forth brave salvos, and the band of the regiment 
strikes up the exciting strains of military music. 

Meantime, the river passes on with its sober, 
dark-skinned escort to be reinforced by more 
thousands of people, more rockets and more 
clamor from the Indian city of Catacaos, six 
miles below Piura. 

And now at the capital, the scene changes. 
great bridge crosses the valley in front of Piura, 
and becomes for the time a floor for hundreds of 
dancers to the music of the band; on the bridge 
is the “‘best society,” in full dress, while the lower 
classes are equally merry and more noisy on the 
sands below. 

Towards midnight, the bed of the river is so 
nearly covered by the increasing flood that the 
people ascend to the bridge, and the “best society,” 
taking the hint, goes home and to bed; the band 
soon follows, and the river-banks are quiet. 

In the morning, at nine, the waters of the River 
Piura will be six hundred feet wide, and twelve to 
fifteen feet deep. 

Every living being now feels that he is raised 
out of the desert, and enjoys the water to the ut- 
most. The wealthy gather, its waters in great 
stone jars, which are stored away, hermetically 


sealed, for domestic use in the dry season. Both 


the rich and the poor bathe continually while the | 
season lasts, and the politicians discuss the prac- | obeying the dictates of the remnant of his henor, | 


TO 


A| 


PERL 


| ried away from them to mix with the tides of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Poor Peru! The Peruvians have just spent 
money enough in a disastrous war to have built 
all the necessary works that would have placed 
Piura, by means of this river, in the midst of one 
of the finest gardens of the world. 
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AUTUMN. 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness! 
Close bosom friend of the maturing sun; 
Conspiring with him how to load and ble 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run; 
To bend with apples the moss’d cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core. 


—Keats: To Autumn, 
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BREACHES OF TRUST. 


When a man takes and uses for his own benefit 
a few pennies that do not belong to him, the act 
is called theft; and if the thief is tried and cun- 
victed he is sent to jail for his crime. But if a 
man who is the trusted agent or treasurer of a 
corporation takes and uses thousands of the dol- 
lars left in his keeping, his act is called embezzle- 
ment. 

If he is short in his accounts he is a defaulter. 
He, too, if he is tried and convicted, is compelled 
to undergo imprisonment. It is a common notion 
that the fate of the great rascal is easier than that 
of the vulgar thief. This is not the case in States 
where the administration of justice is strict; for 
theft is punished by a few months’ confinement in 
a jail, while an embezzlement of trust-funds carries 
with it the penalty of several years at hard labor 
in a State prison. 

There is a difference, however, in one respect, in 
favor of the defaulter. The thief who escapes 
out of the country can be demanded by the Gov- 
ernment, under the terms of extradition treaties, 
and will be sent back for trial and punishment. 
Such treaties do not provide for the return of per- 
sons charged with breach of trust; and if a man 
who has made way with the funds of a bank, a 
railroad, or a manufacturing company, can reach 
Canada in safety, the law will not touch him. 

Whether human justice, the retribution meted 
out by courts, judges and juries, does or does not 
satisfy itself upon the persons of embezzlers, it 

cannot be doubted that in a vast majority of cases 
| such persons suffer ten times the mental agony 
| endured by the ordinary criminal. What must be 
| the feelings of a man who occupies a position of 
| trust for which he knows he is unworthy, and 
| who lives in continual dread that some accident 
| will reveal him to the community as he really is! 
| He lives a life which is wholly false. He must 
be constantly on his guard, and continually nurs- 
ing the plans which are to conceal his wrong-do- 
ing. 








He must school himself to appear calm and 
cheerful, when care and anxiety are gnawing at 
his vitals. 

At last the castastrophe comes. Perhaps the 
wretched man finds that discovery is inevitable 
before any one can accuse him to his face of ras- 
cality. Perhaps he is suddenly confronted in his 
oftice or in his own home with the evidence of his 
defaleation. So far as his reputation is concerned 
it is all one to him. It was to save his name that 
he dissimulated so many years, and his good 
name is gone, irretrievably and forever. 

Perhaps he will escape to Canada and save his 
person from the penalty which he has merited. 
Perhaps he will remain at home, unprosecuted by 
those whom he has defrauded. Perhaps he will, 
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The condition of the river has now become the | ticability of saving the immense annual volume | stand his trial with a certain dignity, and, cour- | question. The principle of erecting public build- 
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| ageously and uncomplainingly, serve out his sen- 
tence. 
| Or, most tragic fate of all, in his despair, in his 
| cowardice, or in his unwillingness to survive the 
| loss of the respect of the community that has al- 
ways believed in him, he takes his own life. Who 
can read the heart of the man, detected at last in 
a course of action which it has cost him days and 
nights, months and years, of wearing anxiety to 
hide, who is willing to appear before the judgment 
throne of God rather than to answer for his mis- 
deeds to a human tribunal ? 
Each fresh discovery of a breach of trust causes 





a shock, even a thrill of horror in the community. | 


The modern methods of business require that men 
shall be put in positions where large sums and 
vast interests are confided to them, and where the 
sole security of the trust is in the honor of the 
trustee. When confidence is misplaced, not only 
is a good name wrecked, but society suffers. 

It is only a malicious heart which can see any- 
thing but sadness in such a downfall. It is worse 
than frivolous to joke upon the flight of cashiers 
to Canada. 
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For the Companion. 


COMMON THINGS, 


However high be p'aced ambition’s goal. 

Man's daily life must most refresh the soul. 
‘The precious things that make existence sweet, 
Spontaneous spring like grass beneath our feet! 
The small events of each suceceding day. 

"Tis these that make the greensward of our way, 
The plants of fortune bloom but here and there, 
Lite’s humbler green outreacheth everywhere; 
And happy he to whom contentment brings 
The sense of beauty secn in com.non things. 


GEORGE H. COOMER. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The recent session of Congress was made note- | 


worthy, as we remarked recently, by the great 
number of vetoes by the President. The bills re- 
turned to the Senate or House of Representatives 
without the approval of the President were mostly 
private bills,—indeed, Congress passed few public 
bills,—and the disapproved pension bills out-num- 
bered all others. 

But the President also returned a considerable 
number of bills authorizing the erection of public 
buildings in certain cities of the United States. 
Eager as politicians are to criticise the acts of a 
President not of their own party, we do not re- 
member seeing any objection to these vetoes ex- 
cept on the part of the people of the disappointed 
cities. 

The transaction of the business of government 
in some of the large cities requires much room. 
Outside of Washington the largest need is, of 
course, in New York. The Custom House, the 
Sub- Treasury, the Post-Office and the United 
States Courts, each employs a great many clerks, 
and occupies much room in the storage of records 
and papers. 

It is not only much more convenient, but it is 
also cheaper, for the government to erect and use 
its own buildings in such a city, than it is to hire 
buildings. This is also true of other cities,—of 
those of the second class, like Boston, Baltimore 
and Cincinnati, and of others where the govern- 
ment business is smaller still, like Richmond, Mil- 
waukee and Denver. 

But in small places it is manifestly cheaper and 
better to hire than to build. The difficulty lies, as 
in so many other matters, in ‘“‘drawing the line.” 
A government building is always substantial and 
ornamental; and the desire of the citizens of a 
place to have one located among them on this ac- 
count, is increased by the consideration of the 
employment it will give to artisans, and by the 
fact that such a building, being a sort of govern- 
ment certificate of the importance of a city, grati- 
fies the local ambition of the citizens. 

It is, consequently, not surprising that a move- 
ment is sometimes begun to secure such a building 
long before the Government business in the ambi- 
tious city would justify the step; and that various 
ingenious devices are resorted to for the purpose 
of making the necessity of the building appear 
urgent. In Congress, too, the advocates of pub- 
lic buildings in their respective cities ‘log-roll,” 
that is, they join forces, and each helps others in 
exchange for the help which others can give in 
return. 

While it is probable that there are still some 
cities where it would be really worth while for the 
Government to erect public buildings, it is certain 
that many buildings have been authorized in 
places where it would be more economical to pay 
rent for the accommodations needed. We venture 
to think that there is no other government in the 
world which owns so many structures as does 
that of the United States. 

Of late the number of cities asking for such 
expenditures has increased very greatly. and the 
number of authorizing bills that have been passed 
has also grown rapidly. [tis decidedly well, there- 
fore, that there should be as much conservatism 
as possible in this matter. There is much greater 
danger of lavishness than of niggardliness in rela- 
tion to public buildings. 

“Uncle Sam” is very rich, no doubt, and the 
revenue is much too large for the ordinary ex- 
penses of Government. That, however, does not 
excuse any waste of the public money. If the 





surplus is not to be used in the payment of Uncle 
‘Sam's debts, it should be reduced by a remission 
| of taxation. 

Fortunately, this is not in any sense a political 


|ings where they are needed is admitted by every 
| party. It is purely a business matter; and no 
city can claim the right of deciding for itself 
| whether or not it needs such a structure, or 
| ought to complain if its ambition in this direction 
| receives a check. 
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FORKS. 


Old Dr. P——, a shrewd Baptist minister of the old 
school, was wont to declare that the decline of mod- 
ern society into extravagance and corruption was 

| largely a matter of forks. 

| There were the Harveys,” he said. ‘Grandfather 
Harvey bought a dozen two-tined steel forks when he 
set up housekeeping. The family lived ina little farm- 
house—bure floor, pine chairs, the wife doing her own 
work—all in accord with the forks. They’d no time 
for any reading but the Bible, or any recreation but 
chureh-going. Truth-telling, kind, God-fearing folks, 
were those Harveys. 

“Their son John’s wife brought a set of plated 
forks in her portion. Then things were freshened up 
to suit. Sham Brussels carpets, chromos on the wall, 
bonnets with feathers, and silk gowns on the women 
folks. No more dropping in at Grandfather Harvey’s 
as you went by for a meal, sure of pot-luck and a 
hearty welcome. John’s wife gave set dinners with 
a long notice and short bill of fare. 

“John’s son has the old place now. The forks are 

' solid silver, the dinners have a dozen courses, the 
women dress after pictures, go to Europe in summer 
and the city in winter. But the farm is no big- 
ger than before. The family live on credit. They 
have no time for their Bible and church, what with 
trying to keep up with the fashions and the news and 
magazines and society. Forks are at the bottom of 
it all. Bring us back to the two-tined steel forks and 
all will be well.” 

There is no special malignant influence in forks. 
But the gradual introduction of needless luxuries 
|into families of small incomes is undoubtedly the 
cause of most of the straining, the vulgar love of 
display, the financial ruin, and the false views of life 
which make American society so corrupt and uncer- 
tain. Itis pleasanter to use silver than steel forks, 
but if silver forks mean debt, anxiety, and in the end 
the setting up of fashion instead of God on the fam- 
ily altar, to use steel is better breeding and better 
sense. 

Our readers should remember, too, that luxury is a 
path in which no man takes a step backward. No- 
body ever goes back, voluntarily, from silver to plated 
forks, or from plated to steel. It is easy to continue 
living simply; but to go back from a decorated to a 
simple life is, of all reforms, the most difficult. 
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“HANDINESS AND TRAINING.” 


During the last summer, it was stated that there 
were more than twenty camps in the Adirondacks in 
which the cooking, fishing, and all the work incident 
to a life in the woods were done wholly by women; 
the man of the party usually being an invalid, or the 
aged father who acted as chaperon. In some cases 
these camping parties consisted of young girls under 
the care of their teacher; artists, or a family who pre- 
ferred the free, simple life in the woods to that of a 
costly summer hotel. 

The noteworthy point in this matter is the skill and 
promptness with which American women of the bet- 
ter class can set themselves to cook, build fires, and 
furnish a tent comfortably with light resources. 

This kind of ‘“shandiness” is a gift much more likely 
to be called into use in a woman’s ordinary life than 
either great talents or genius. European nations, in 
the education of girls, recognize this fact, and give 
them the basis of knowledge with which they can 
qualify themselves to be useful wives, mothers, nurses 
and housekeepers. English girls of the highest rank 
are taught domestic arts; in Germany they are trained 
to be cooks and housekeepers; and it is common now, 
in every European country, for young ladies to take 
what is called an ambulance course, and learn the 
proper care of the sick, bandaging of wounds, treat- 
ment of casualties, etc. 

Two generations ago, American girls received a 
careful household training. “I wish Nelly,” said Mrs. 
Washington,-“‘to be a helpful woman.” 

Now, however, the popular faith in the ability of a 
clever American woman to practise any art when nec- 
essary without training in it, has almost done away 
with domestic education. A girl of fifteen is usually 
wholly occupied with her books and her amusements. 

With the natural gifts of a nimble brain and deft 
fingers, the American girl with proper training would 
become the most useful woman in the world. 


——+or—__—_ 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 


Mr. Tilden would not have impressed a stranger as 
an extraordinary man. The writer of these lines 
once had the pleasure of spending a long evening 
with him at dinner, and of walking home with him 
in the stillness of a summer evening to his house in 
Gramercy Park. This was before he became con- 
spicuous as a candidate for high office, and while he 
owed his celebrity to his then recent success in unrav- 
elling the iniquities of the Tweed ring. 

He was slight in person, of medium height, alert 
figure, and easy manners. Without being wanting in 
dignity, he had nothing in his bearing or mien of the 
kind commonly styled aristocratic. Nor was there in 
his mind or feelings any lingering regard for artificial 
distinctions. Among his brother-lawyers on that 
occasion, he was simply and wholly the “good fel- 
low.” 

In the course of the evening, the conversation 
turning upon politics, it became manifest that Mr. 
Tilden had accepted and then held the democratic 
creed of Jefferson and Madison with all his mind and 
all his heart. He believed in the equal brotherhood 


of men, in republican institutions, in the old doctrine 
of State-rights as expounded by the founders of his 
party, in frugal government, limited strictly to the 
few essential objects. 

He did not disdain the details of party manage- 
ment. He knew as well as any one that great masses 
of men, scattered over a wide domain, cannot be 
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brought to act in unison, as a party, without a great 
deal of what is called machinery. He knew how to 


: | 
create and use that machinery. But his strength as a | 


politician, as well as his respectability as a human 
being, lay in that original foundation of honest con- 
viction. 


Nothing reveals a man’s heart like a long and | 


genial dinner-party of his natural associates. Mr. 
Tilden talked of the old Jeffersonian topics from 
seven in the evening until after midnight, showing 
the most complete familiarity with the points at issue 
at every political crisis, and exhibiting for the chief 
of his party, not cold approval merely, but warm 
affection. It was another proof of Jefferson’s un- 
equalled power to inspire love, to hear this cool- 


headed railroad lawyer speaking of him almost as a | 


lover speaks of the object of his affections. 
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PLAIN DWELLINGS. 


When Charles Kingsley visited Philadelphia several 


years ago, his hosts asked him to what part of the 
city he would wish to be driven first, expecting that 
he would reply the State House in which the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, or the grove in 
which it was read to the people. To their surprise, he 
answered promptly, “To old John Bartram’s place.” 
Kingsley was an enthusiastic lover of plants and 
trees, and the garden planted before the Revolution 
by the Quaker botanist, with specimens secured at the 
risk of that botanist’s life from every part of the con- 
tinent, was of more interest to him than even the 
house which was the cradle of a nation’s liberty. 


John Bartram’s house, a low stone building, stands | 


in the midst of these trees and shrubs, now grown 
into a wilderness. 

In the lower part of the city, among manufactories 
and shops, is a low, two-story house, which was the 
home of Benjamin Franklin after he had become rich 
and famous, and received all the honor which Amer- 
ica and France could pay him. 

In a little alley in the same city, surrounded by 
great importing warehouses, stood until lately the 
tiny cottage in which William Penn lived when he 
was the owner and ruler of the vast territory of Penn- 
sylvania. 

These houses are inferior to those which a prosper- 
ous mechanic would think suitable for his family at 
the present time, while men possessing not half the 
wealth and fame of these old worthies, build dwell- 
ings which rival English palaces. 

With each new generation come new manners. But 
the meaning which we read upon these homely old 
dwellings, as plainly as the writing upon Belshazzar’s 
wall, is that it did not require a stately home, art or 
luxury to fita Penn ora Franklin for his work; and 
that no larger race of men is reared in the palaces 
than in the huts of the world. 


——_—_+9@>——__—_—_— 


A NEGRO COLLECTION. 


It is fitting that in the public worship of God there 
should be an expression of the Hebrew sentiment, 
“Honor the Lord with thy substance, and with the 
first fruits of all thine increase.” An English gen- 
tleman, while travelling in Virginia, was much im- 
pressed with an African service which provided for 
the due expression of this sentiment. 

After the sermon, two deacons got up and stood 
behind a table below the pulpit. One deacon, address- 
ing the men who sat together on the right side of the 
church, said, ‘“‘“Now I want five dollars from the 
men.” 

“And I want the same from the women,” said the 
other deacon, speaking to the women on the left. 

All began to sing a hymn, but no one moved. An- 
other hymn was sung, and at its close the Englishman 
walked up to the table and started the collection with 
a ten-dollar bill. 

“We're getting on pretty well this side,” said the 
deacon of the males, as he saw the contribution. 

A stirring melody about “seeing de fine white 
horses when de bridegroom comes,” broke down their 
bashfulness. One after another rose, and walking to 
the table, laid down a dime or a nickel. When they 
sung the verse: 

“Drive ‘em down to Jordan when de bridegroom 
comes,” 

the small change rattled, as it fell upon the table, a 

fitting accompaniment to the song. 
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THIBETAN LEGEND. 


The mountains and deserts of Central Asia have for 


ages been the home of native tribes. The members | 


of these tribes never wander beyond the limits of their 
particular districts; and as foreigners rarely penetrate 
to their abodes, they have but dim notions of other 
lands and people. It is reported by travellers that the | 
people of Thibet have a tradition that there is a re- 
mote land to which at some future time all the follow- 
ers of their religion will migrate. 

The name by which this promised land of the Buddh- 
ists is called is Shambaling. It is an island lying 
far away in the northern sea. Gold abounds in it, 
corn grows to an enormous height there. Poverty is 
unknown in that country; in fact, Shambaling flows 
with milk and honey. Here the Thibetans will be re- 
ceived, and colonized on good lands in the fulness of 
the time of their ancient prophecies. 

Shambaling has, hitherto, been visited only in se- 
cret, and that by a holy man called Gigen. For this 
purpose he has a wonderful horse who is always sad- 
dled, and ready to take his rider in one night from 
Thibet to the promised land, and back again. These 
journeys became known to the common people quite 
by accident. 

The Gigen had a servant who one night, wishing to 
visit his home, clandestinely took his master’s sacred 
steed. The miraculous animal sped like an arrow 
from the bow into the distance. After a few hours’ 
ride trees began to appear, then lakes and rivers, 
which do not exist in the servant’s country. 

At length the frightened rider turned his horse’s 
head back. In doing this, he broke off a branch of a 
tree to whip the horse in case he should tire; but this 
never happened, and toward dawn the servant again 
returned to the temple, wiped the horse down, and 
led him back to his stable. 

Meanwhile the saint awoke, and at once knew what 
had occurred. Summoning his servant, he asked him 


whither he had ridden that night. Thus unexpectedly | 
detected, the servant did not attempt to deny what he 
| had done, but declared that he himself did not know 
| where he had been. 
| Then said the saint : “Thou hast ridden nearly as far 
as the happy land of Shambaling, whither my horse 
knows the road, and no other. Show me the branch 
| thou hast brought back with thee; behold, there are 
no such trees in Thibet, they grow not far from Sham- 
baling.” 

At the conclusion of his story the narrator asked 
| the Russian traveller who had listened to it if he did 
| not know where Shambaling was. In that country, 
added the lama, there is an enormous city wherein 
| lives a queen, who since the death of her husband has 

ruled her people. England was suggested. 

“Well, that must be Shambaling,” exclaimed the 

delighted story-teller, and begged that he might be 

| shown that country on the map. 
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THE DOUCEUR DID IT. | 
Buffon, the great French naturalist, had one consti- | 
tutional infirmity, which seriously interfered with his 
studies. He would sleep late into the morning. After 
trying several plans to conquer this, and finding that, 
| though they seemed effective, they did not overcome | 
|his habit, he adopted the following: The valet who | 
|} attended him was strictly enjoined to rouse him in | 
| the morning, and not to desist until he had thoroughly | 
awakened, and induced him to rise. All the efforts of 
| the valet failed, however. To his mortification outll 
chagrin, the naturalist found himself day after day 
waking to self-reproach and the sense of time: lost 
and opportunities of study gone by. 


He bitterly accused his servant af neglecting his | 
| orders by allowing him to sleep. 

“But, monsieur,” replied the man, “you are so an- 
gry with me when I call you.’ 

“What of that?” |Z 

“You abuse and drive me away. You command, 
threaten. It pains me. I get ashamed to persevere, 
and dare to torment you no longer.” 

“Have I not told you many times,” exclaimed Buf- 
fon, ‘not to mind my anger, not to listen to my 
threats?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Have I not ordered you to rouse me, shake me, | 
pull me out of bed?’ 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“Stay! !? added the philosopher, as a new idea oc- 
curred to him. 

“Every morning that you have me up at the desired 
hour, I shall reward you with a douceur. Ten min- 
utes beyond that, and not a sou do you touch!” 

From that day forth, the valet gained money, the 
master time, and posterity instruction. 
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FUSS AND FEATHERS. 


The pomp and circumstance of war is very un- 
profitable in time of peace. Even the exercise of the 
drill is wearisome to most boys when it is required as 
a school-duty. But to the negro all this is meat not 
sweat for, and it rejoices his soul. With martial dig- | 
nity the darkey sentinel paces his beat, conscious that 
his shoes and his buttons are all a-shining. A recent 
visitor to one of our frontier forts gives his sr 
|ence with one of these guardians of the nation’s 
honor: 


Inadvertently I tread on the corner of some sacred 
and awful ground, when the sentinel calls out, 
loudly, “Halt!” I go around towards him, and he 
looks hard at me, knitting his brows with portentous | 
sternness. Keeping his musket stiffly at a “shoulder,” 
he says,— 

You dassen’t tromp on dat ’ ‘ar ground. Dat’s de 
p’rade ground. You rebels goin’ by hyur allus tromps 
on dat _ an’ I has orders to ’rest any man don’t 
keep off 

Just then an officer comes in sight, riding towards 
us. The negro becomes suddenly and strangely trou- 
bled in his mind. He rolls his eyes; he glances first 
at me, then at the approaching officer. In reply toa 
question I ask him, he finally gasps in a whisper, 
looking partly as if he were choked, partly as if he 
had just seen a ghost,— 

“T can’t speak.” | 

All at once a light beams upon him; he sees the 

host no longer; suddenly recollects ‘how to do ai 
e whips down his gun, and “presents arms,” 
officer being now several paces from him. 





ee. es 
“RUBBERS” AND “GALOSHES.” 


The difference in the names of common re in 
England and the United States was, perhaps, 
better illustrated than it was recently in the pectin 
ence of a young man from one of our Western States | 
who went to London to study medicine. On the first | 
rainy day he found himself in need of a pair of rub- 
ber overshoes, and went into a large store, where all 
sorts of articles are sold in different departments, to 
| ask for them. 





“TI want a pair of rubbers,” he said to an attendant. | 
“A pair of rubbers?” asked the man, apparently a 
little surprised. 
| “Certainly; can I get them here?” } 
“Ah, yes, you may get them, no doubt; I will sen 
a boy to fetch them” 
| The boy started away, and was gone a few minutes. 
| When he returned, the attendant handed to the Amer- | 
| ican, not a pair of shoes, but a pair of whetstones 
“Why, I don’t want any whetstones!” said the 
astonished American. 
“Didn’t you ask, sir, for a pair of rubbers?” 
“Certainly, I did.” 
“And those are rubbers; they’re used, sir, to rub 
upon scythes, to sharpen them!” 
The dumbfounded American explained what sort of 
articles he wanted. 
“Well, well,’ said the Englishman, “then why 
didn’t you ask for galoshes! a 
The word “galoshes” was the first of a long list of 
new terms which the American added to his vocabu- 
lary while in England. 





$+ p—_$_$_____—__— 
EAR-MARKS,. 

Down in Texas, where it is “beef, beef, beef every- 
where, and only bacam for dinner,” the herders rec- 
ognize their cattle by ear-marks as well as by the 
| brand upon the side. In the great variety of these 
| marks a stranger would be at as much of a loss to 
make them out as Mr. Pickwick was puzzled by the 
| sign-manual of Bill Stubbs. A traveller across the | 
| Plains relates an interview with a herder: 

“Stranger,” said he, r rising up and taking a porten- 

tous chew of tobacco, “‘p’raps you mout ’a seen a red | 
mully eow somewhar, with a cross and a _underbit in | 
the right, and a marked cross and a swallow-fork in 
| the left.” 
“T don’t remember any such animal.” 
“Well, did you see a brown-and-white pied ox, with 
a ove rslope and a slit in the right; or a black-and- 
| white paint horse; or a gray mare, a little flea-bitten, 
| with a blazed face and a docked tail 2” 
| I was obliged to say that I had not. 
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For the Companion. 
A CAMP-FIRE STORY. 
(A Melicite Legend.) 
When tent was pitched, and supper done, 


And forgotten were paddle, and rod, and gun, 
And the low, bright planets, one by one, 


Lit in the pine-tops their lamps of gold,— 
‘To us by the fire, in our blankets rolled, 
This was the story Sacobi told:— 


“In those days came the moose from the east,— 
A monster moose from the white north-east,— 
And as leaves before him were man and beast, 

“The dark rock-hills of Saguenay 
Are strong,—they were but straw in his way; 
He leapt the St. Lawrence as in play. 


“His breath was a storm and a flame; his feet 
In the mountains thundered, fierce and fleet, 
Till men’s hearts were as milk, and ceased to beat. 


“But in those days dwelt Clote Scarp with men. 
It is long to wait till he con.es again,— 
But a Friend was near and could hear us, then, 


“In his wigwam, built by the Oolastook, 
Where the ash-trees over the water look, 
A voice of trouble the stillness shook. 


“He rose, and took his bow from the wall, 
And listened; he heard his people's call 
Pierce up from the villages, one and all, 


“From village to village he passed with cheer, 
And the people followed; but when drew near 
The stride of the moose, they fled in fear, 


“Like smoke In a wind they fled at the last, 
But he in a pass of the hills stood fast, 
And down at his feet his bow he cast. 

“That terrible forehead, maned with flame, 
He smote with his open hand,—and tame 
As a dog the raging beast became. 

“Hie smote with his oon hand; and lo! 

As shrinks in the rains of spring the snow, 
So shrank the monster beneath that blow, 


“Till searce the bulk of a bull he stood; 
And Clote Scarp led him down to the wood, 
And gave him the tender shoots for food.” 


He ceased; and a voice said, “Understand 
How huge a peril will shrink like sand, 
When stayed by a prompt and steady hand.” 


‘i ‘ CHARLES G, D, ROBERTS. 
Fredericton, N. B. 


—— +o 


For the Companion. 
GAVE HIMSELF. 


The most renowned of the victories of peace is 
that of the Master's, by which He triumphed over 
those who crucified Him, and founded a new 
kingdom. “Get yourself crucified and three 
days after rise from the dead, and then you may 
succeed,” said Talleyrand to one who came to him 
with a scheme for a new religion. 

The words at first seemed irreverent in their 
boldness, but they were a revelation. 

The schemer went away baffled; but some of 
the Master’s disciples have not hesitated to obey 
the spirit of the French diplomatist’s advice, in 
order that they might develop the kingdom of 
love which Jesus founded. ‘They have sacrificed 
themselves that they might minister to the unfor- 
tunate. 

Some years ago, the authorities of the Sand- 
wich Islands turned the island of Molonai into a 
lazaretto for the residence of lepers All upon 
whom the plague-spot was found were compelled 
to leave their homes, go to the island lazar-house, 
and there remain, shut out from contact with 
healthy humanity, until death released them from 
their leperous abode. 

Scarcely had the lazaretto heen established 
when Father Damen, a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary, immured himself in that island charnel-house, 
that he might minister to those whe knew no hope 
save that which death would bring. 

Vor years the heroic missionary, though cut off 
from all contact with the wholesome and the civil 
ized, continued in good health. But now the 
tribulation which walks after heroism has caught 
up to him. He himself is a leper. 

“The microbes,” he notes in a recent letter, 
“have finally settled themselves in my left leg and 
ear. One eyebrow begins to fall. I expect to 
have my face soon disfigured. Having no doubt 
myself of the true character of my disease, I feel 
calm, resigned, and happier among my people. 

“Almighty God knows what is best for my sanc- | 
tification, and with that conviction I say daily a | 
sood ‘Fiat voluntas tua’ [Thy will be done].” | 

The age of the martyrs will not have departed 
from earth while this apostle of the lepers lives. 

- +r 

Krrep On.—In the mountainous part of North 
Carolina there is a settlement of Scotch High- 
landers, who still preserve the language and quaint 
customs of their forefathers. Dominie S—— was 
a minister in this mountain kirk for many years, 
and some of his shrewd sayings are still remem- 
bered. The old pastor once took a young mem- 
ber of his church to task sharply. 

‘What ails ye, Donald? A twel’ month ago ye 
were aye keen wi’ the Sunday school and at the 
prayer-meeting, an’ now ye seldom show yer face 
at either. Ye hae given up family prayer, an’ I 
misdoubt me that ye read but seldom in the Holy | 
Book.” 

Donald replied, “that his heart was unaccounta- | 
bly cold, that the fire and hope of his early faith | 
had died out.” 














“Man,” said the Dominie, severely, “when I 
started to Kirnputtoch yesterday, I heard the | 
coach before me, and whiles the driver blew his 
horn, and the sun was shining, it was aye 


ore 


gay and 


| the roadside ? 
| toch, and I walked in it. 


comforting. But in the afternoon, the sun was 
hid an there was nae horn. Did I sit me down on 
No, I knew the road to Kirnput- 
Ye ’re on the way to a 
Kirnputtoch on high. Walk init. If the sun of 
heaven shines on ye, and the angels blow their 
horns, weel and good. But if not,—Aeep on the 
road to Kirnputtoch.” 

Many of us could draw strength and comfort 
from the homely lesson of the old Dominie. 


4 
or 





THE AUTHOR OF “CALLED BACK.” 


Frederick Fargus, better known as “Hugh Con- 
way,” was a man who had faith in himself and his 
literary inspiration, who won success after a hard 
struggle, and who died just as the dream of his youth 
was being fulfilled. His publisher thus tells the story 
of his life, as reported in the Pall-Mall Budget : 
“Tn 1881 I made up my mind to publish a Christmas 
annual, and I asked Fargus to do something for me. 
Ile consented, and wrote a short poem called ‘The 
Golden Page of Youth.’ 
his ’prentice hand to prose, which was conceived in 
his peculiarly weird vein of fancy. This was entitled 
‘The Daughter of the Stars,’ and it was absolutely the 
first attempt at story-telling made by Hugh Conway. 
It was extensively read. After that he managed to 


get a place on Blackwood’s and Chambers’s Journal. | 


A year elapsed, and I wanted something fresh for my 
Annual of 1883, so I applied to my friend Fargus. 


“He promptly produced the manuscript of ‘Called 
Back,’ remarking at the time, I remember, that it had 
cost him ten weeks’ labor. I was not quite decided 
in my own mind about the value of another ‘mystic’ 
tale, but I carefully went over the ‘copy,’ and in a 
qualitied spirit of criticism thought ‘it would do.’ 
As for Fargus himself, he was from the first contident 
of its success. This was in November, 1883—I always 
issue my annual early. As to terms, I offered Fargus 
eighty pounds for the copyright of his new story. 
He did not at first seem particularly satisfied with 
this; but eventually he agreed to it. I did not feel 
myself safe to pay more, because I was not then quite 
so sure of my author—in fact, I will confess to _ 
that I was not greatly struck with the plot of ‘Called 
Back,’ as 1 had read it in manuscript. 

“Well, the novel became my absolute property for 
eighty pounds, and I set about getting it up in a mod- 
coately attractive form. And now occurred a circum. 
stance curious enough in the annals of ——) and 
one which I believe is not generally known. I pub- 
lished ‘Called Back’ in a royal 8vo edition of some 
ninety ee. It simply was disregarded. I printed 
of this edition in November three thousand copies, 
and, despite the fact that it was published at sixpence, 
few—miserably few—were sold. 

“During this a of depression I used to be irri- 
tated by the dai y cheerfulness of Fargus. Of course, 
he had no risk in the venture whatever, and could 
afford to come around to my office and gleefully spec- 
ulate as to what I then sadly deemed to be gross im- 
probabilities. His faith in the ultimate popularity of 
‘Called Back’ was so remarkably unalterable that I 
sometimes was tempted to take courage and join him 
in his wanderings in the air-castles of success. 

“And it was not long before his prophecies were 
realized. The book began to excite attention. 

“Then the flutter came. I was deluged with tele- 
grams ordering ‘Called Backs.’ The early edition 
was practically unreachable, so I at once resolved to 
get up the volume in a new—and its present—form. 
Naturally, as a provincial house, my productive power 
was then limited; but by a supreme effort I got up 
the type in a week, stereotyped the pages erage A two 
hundred), and had all my machines running on the 
novel night and day. The demand became enormous, 
and I was at my wits’ end to meetit. I had first one 
new machine laid down, then I sent to the makers in 
all haste for another, then another, and another. 

“T have not exactly made my fortune by it, but I 
don’t mind saying that it has given a considerable 
impetus to my business. Fargus, however, was in a 
fair way to become rich over it. When I discovered 
the almost dazzling success of the novel I immedi- 
ately made an offer to cancel my absolute proprietary 
right. I agreed to pay him a royalty upon each copy 
sold; and when I tell you that something like three 
hundred and twenty thousand have been disposed of, 
you will guess the sums that have changed hands 
have not been insignificant. The rate of production 
per week up to last Christmas was ten thousand 
copies; but, of course, when his later story, ‘Dark 
Days’ appeared, this was considerably reduced. Of 
‘Dark Days,’ one hundred and ninety thousand have 
been issued. 

“It is a remarkable thing how widespread has been 
the popularity of the novel. I have been the victim 
of neglected talent ever since. Hundreds who scrib- 
ble a few pages of indifferent fiction are positive that 
they only need my co-operation as publisher to gain 
them lasting fame. I receive, on an average, about 
three manuscript works of fiction per day. In Amer- 
ica, also, the book has had an unparalleled sale; but, 
from the absence of proper copyright law, the foreign 
editions do not prove remunerative to me.” 


——_+or-—___—_ 


“EL DESERTAR.” 


The Spanish rule in Cubais merciless. Bateman, in 
a Chicago paper, gives the following thrilling illustra- 
tion: “El desertar!” “El desertar!” were the low- 
toned ejaculations I heard all about me one morning 
in the cabin of the ferryboat Edouard Fesser as it 


| left the Regla side for the two-mile trip across Havana 


Bay to the city. The cabin was well filled, and ina 
moment there came fussing and fuming through the 
narrow passage to the forward cabin a Spanish ser- 
geant anda guard having in charge a man of most 
pitiful appearance. I made room quickly so that two 
seats were vacant near me in which the guard and his 
prisoner sat, the latter next me, while the sergeant, 
bearing a paper with a dangling seal, strode forward 
a bit, pompous with the importance of his mission 
and charge. 


These ferries carry the gayest of crowds between 
Havana and the beautiful suburbs to the East, but the 
entrance of the party hushed the laughter and pleas- 
ant sallies of men and women instantly. All pres- 
ent seemed painfully exerting themselves to ignore 
the presence of the little group, but every one from 
time to time stole secret glances at the deserter, and, 
well for humanity, not a hard look fell upon him. 
Some old priests near seemed to be moving their lips 
as if in prayer for him, and behind many a fan I could 
see the face of some beautiful sefiora or sefiorita in 


tears 

I knew well enough what it all meant, having once 
been a soldier myself, but I did not catch the full im- 
port of the brutal celerity of Spanish military revenge 
until the guard—on closing a flippant recital to a pas- 
senger next him to the effect that the man had de- 


| serted from the forces at Moro Castle some weeks 


before, after a tremendous flogging for some slight 
infraction of discipline, had got so far as the Jaruco 
Mountains, where he had baffled pursuit for some time 
oe finally run down by bloodhounds — remarked 
airily: 


“Ah, yes. He will really not even need breakfast 


| again. The conséjo de guerra [court-martial | is already 


awaiting his arrival!’ 
This deserter was but a boy. He had a fair face, 


too, round, almost boyish, even through the hunted 
look that had made him an old man in terror and des- 
age effort during those few weeks in the chaparral. 
{is clothing was in rags, and his bare flesh, scarred 
and bloody, showed through. His feet were partly 
bound with rags and bark and thongs of the ribbon- 
tree. He was bureheaded, his hair tangled and knotty, 
and in one place a sabre-cut was still open and bleed- 
ing. But he sat there with his hands clinched and his 
face like a piece of marble begrimed with mud. 
Through the windows of the ferry the spars, rig- 
ging and flags of a thousand ships upon the peaceful 
ay gleamed and glowed as we passed. The sun that 
lighted the whole earth with such splendor kissed the 
mountain, and made old Moro Castle even beautiful. 
The deserter looked at Moroas with an awful fascina- 
tion. Then, as if beyond it, and what he knew was 
waiting for him there, the poor fellow’s eyes seemed 
strained to some point far, far away. 
Through the clatter and clamor and crowds, the 
deserter was shoved and sabre-prodded to the Plaza 
de la San Carlos; hurried into a victoria alongside 





But he did more: he turned | 


| of musketry at Moro. 


which were two mounted guards, and driven rapidly 
away. I could not work that day, and wandered along 
the walls of La Punta, restless, heart-sick, and with 
the white face of that desperate life ever before me. 

At four o’clock, just across the narrow harbor en- 
trance were heard some ominous drum-beats. On the 
little plaza just over the sea on the heights at Moro 
there were movements of small squads of soldiery. 
We could see all this plainly from La Punta. I feared 
what it meant, could not bear it, and hurried away. 

Just as I reached the old Boquete there was a sound 
looked across the channel, 
and saw the smoke from their pieces well-nigh en- 
folding them all. But I saw through and through 
that cloud one face sealed in eternal rest, when some 
old fish-wives on the Boquete walls near, crossing 
themselves as if it were an old habit, and for like oc- 
casions, lazily muttered: “El desertar!” ‘El deser- 
ar!’ 





For the Companion. 


THE SIOUX BOY’S GRAVE. 


I shall see him no more, for he sleeps—gently lying * 
Where drifts the blind snow, the sleet and the rain; 
Where the long frozen salt grass in billows is sighing, 
The Guttering wail of a sorrow and pain, 

shall see him no more, 


I shall see him no more, for the shadows have lengthened, 
The night-stars are swingin 
And the clay that an empire of love might have strength- 


To manhood and virtue, in solitude lies, 
shall see him no more, 


I shall see him no more, for his whoop from the hollow 
Was hushed in the snowflakes that covered his dust; 
In the vest-eeuins leaves and the eddying morrow 
That will bring him no more to humanity’s trust. 
I shall see him no more, 


I shall see him no more, yet his spirit seems sighing, 
And shrieks in the wind o’er his white frozen tomb, 
As if—in the grandeur of death—his repining 
Could wrest from the powers of darkness his doom. 
I shall see him no more. 


I shall see him no more, for he flies with the eagles 
That wait at the doors of the on-coming noon, 
With = os that are awed, and the tempest that 
smiteth, 
With mysteries, shadows that creep ‘neath the moon. 
shall see him no more, 





* The Sioux finally inter the body in the earth after it 
has been in a tree for a certain time. 


MINNIB WILANTAN. 
a 
A POETESS. 


A gentleman gives the following amusing account 
of an interview he had some years ago with a maiden 
lady, who was familiarly known as “Miss Jinny,” and 
was spoken of by her neighbors as “peculiar.” She 
had many harmless eccentricities of character, that 
were the source of amusement to her friends. 
of her mental weaknesses was the belief that she was 
a “natural born” poetess. “Writing poetry,” she 
said, ‘comes as natural to me as eating breakfast.” 





Miss Jinny lived in a large county town, and had 
many friends, among whom were many country peo- 
ple whose faith in her poetical powers was as great as 
rer own. She was often asked to compose poems on 
various themes, and, in some instances, was paid small 
sums for her “original” productions. 

“I write any kind of poetry on the shortest notice,” 
she said to me in the most business-like manner. 
“And I keep a good deal on hand, such as death and 
wedding poetry. You see, I just leave dates and 
names and ages in blank, and I ean always fix it up 
to suit any case.” 

This seemed highly original to me, and I said so 
candidly. 

“Yes,” said Miss Jinny, ome, “T do a good 
many things other poets would never think of.” 

“Do you write much?” 

“Oh yes. I wrote a death-piece yesterday for a man 
that’s pretty low. His folks aint any idea he’ll ever 
get up, and they’re sure to want a piece when he’s 
gone. Then I’m busy to<lay on a golden-wedding 
piece. This is the first verse: 


“*Fifty years have we been wed, 
Fifty years of happy joy, 
Children and grandchildren round us stand, 
Sixteen girls and a boy.’ 


“Now here’s a birth-poem for the little girl of a 
friend of mine: 


“Oh, infant babe, from whence came you. 
With your hair of gold and eyes of blue? 
What wantest thou here, O little one? 
You're light-complected—you’ll tan in the sun.’ 


“Here is a wedding verse that most folks like: 


“*All hail to the bride! All hail to the groom! 
May joy be theirs till the day of doom, 
And may that day far distant be. 
A good old age may they both see, 
And he with her and she with him, 
Go down to the river we all must swim,’” 


“That is very original indeed,” I said. 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Jinny, “most of my poetry is. 
Now there was a young man come here the other 
day, and he’d just engaged himself in matrimony to 
a young lady; and so you know he acted kind of silly, 
and felt as though this whole world was rose-buds. 
So nothing would do but I must write him a verse to 
go with the ring he intended to give the young 
woman. So I wrote this and charged him fifty cents 
for it. He said it was just the thing: 


“*We love each other, I know we do, 
For | feel so, and so do you; 
This solid gold ring I give to thee, 
In token of your esteem for me.’ 


“He said he hadn’t calculated on buying a solid 
gold ring, but I said he’d have to, or the poetry 
wouldn't suit, so I guess he did. 

“So you see I write poetry to fit any occasion or any 
person. It don’t make any difference to me what’s 
the matter with them, or who o7 are. I wouldn’t 
think I was much of a poetess if I couldn’t make up 
anything I wanted to.” 





FRIGHTENED. 


A novel expedient was used by a lady in Jersey City 
Heights to hasten a burglar’s leave-taking. She is 
sometimes left alone in the house at night. Her hus- 
band travels from city to city on business. 





During his absence one night, the lady was aroused 
by unusual sounds in the hall below. 
| “She slipped out of bed, and went to the landing. 
While standing there, she felt her pet cat at her feet, 
and she almost unconsciously picked the cat up. Just 


their lamps in the skies, | 


One | 


then she saw a burglar strike a match on the stair- 


way. 
he lady could see the burglar, but the burglar 

could not see the lady. She held puss up, and then 
dropped her upon the burglar’s head. Puss began to 
scratch, and the astonished burglar ran into the 
street. 

Very likely the man never was so much alarmed in 
his life, and, as for the lady, she was certainly more 
relieved than frightened. 





“REEDIKILOUS.” 


Once in a while one meets an old lady who clings to 
the last traces of her lost youth and beauty, and man- 
ifests a degree of vanity in regard to her personal 
appearance that is inconsistent with her years and 
usual good sense. There are not, we are glad to say, 
many Mrs. Skewtons, of “‘rose-colored curtains” fame, 
in the world; old age is always attractive when it is 
| true to itself. A number of kind-hearted people late- 
| ly gave a picnic to the inmates of an old ladies’ home. 


The place selected for the picnic was a grove on the 
banks of a river,—a charming spot,—and the old 
ladies seemed to delight in the beauty of grass and 
trees and flowers. Music and an excellent dinner 
were provided for them, and they were very happy. 
But, late in the afternoon, one of the young ladies in 
charge found a poor old soul of seventy-five sitting 
alone under a tree quite at a distance from the other 
old people. Her face wore a troubled expression, and 
she seemed in deep distress. Hastening forward, the 
young lady asked,— 

“Why, grandma, what is the matter? Why are you 
off here by yourself?” 

“Because I want to be,” was the unsatisfactory 
“=. 

“Are you unwell?” 

“No, I’m well enough.” 

: we then, don’t sit here by yourself, you look so 
onely.”’ 

“TI want to be alone.” 

“Why, what is the matter? What is it that dis- 
tresses a 
| The old lady shook her head, and finally managed to 

say,—* Well, my switch has come off, an’ the hair-pins 
are all lost, an’ I can’t put it on agin, an’ how dow- 
dyish I must look to ev’rybody !” 
Tears actually filled her eyes, and her thin, weak old 
voice quavered, as she drew from her pocket a faded 
| little braided hair-switch about ten inches long which 
| could not by any stretch of the imagination be con- 
| sidered an ornament. 
“IT ben settin’ out here four hours,” she said, ‘‘an’ I 
aint goin’ back there without my switch on. I’d look 
| reedikilous !”” 

Taking a few pins from her own hair, the young 
lady soon adjusted the switch, and the old lady went 
back to her companions, apparently satisfied. 


4@>- 
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TOO LITERARY. 


It is amusing and sometimes disgusting to hear 
some women talk of relatives or friends as not being 
“congenial.” A wife who makes such a declaration 
about her husband shows not only poor taste, but a 
lack of discretion and good sense, that is ominous for 
the future. The degree of congeniality is never in- 
creased by such unwifely indiscretions. 





| My husband’s a real good man, a good provider, 
| sliddy as a clock, and all that, but in some things we 
| aint a bit congenial,” said a garrulous woman to a 
friend. 

“Upon what do you disagree?” was asked. 

“Well, mostly about our reading.” 

“Why, how so?” 

“Well, the fact is, I’m too literary for John.” 

“Indeed!” 
| Yes, John aint a bit literary. NowI always did 
run to literaryness. I just believe I could write.” 

“Did you ever try?” 

“Yes. I’ve wrote two or three poems. They rhyme 
right straight through. But John he just laughs at 
me. He says a woman with four children, and only a 
poor carpenter for a husband, aint got time to write 

try or be literary. There isn’t the first literary 
streak in that man. Now I’m the greatest reader.” 

“Does your husband dislike books? 

“Oh! he likes to read the papers, and says he thinks 
it’s his duty as a voter to keep informed in politics; 
and he reads about the labor question, and he’s got 
some old histories and a book called ‘Macaulay’s Es- 
says’ that he’s forever reading. But when it comes 
to being literary, John aint there?” 

‘What do you read?” 

“Oh! I read every scrap of poetry in the newspa- 

rs I can pick up, and I often have four novels on 
hand at a time. I’m reading one now called ‘Millicent 
the Mad, Mad Maid of the Mist,’ and I take four 
splendid story papers, and borrow two more. I s’pose 
mebbe I’d be happier if I wasn’t so literary, but I 
can’t help it. 

“And of course John can’t appreciate my tastes and 
my kind of reading. He aint literary enough for it. 
And so we aint a bit congenial. And I sometimes 
think it would of been better for Johnif he’d married 
a woman less literary than me. It’s dreadful to be so 
literary when your husband aint a bit that way.” 

Yes. Dreadful for the husband. 


TAKEN DOWN. 


Very old people are seldom sentimental. What 
they have seen of life ordinarily makes them practi- 
cal, and not inclined to go into ecstasies over every- 
day events. A young man of my acquaintance, 
writes a correspondent, had this fact impressed upon 
him in a somewhat mortifying way. He had been the 
suitor of a charming young lady, and, to his keen 
delight, she had finally consented to become his wife. 
His exaltation of mind knew no bounds. He talked 
constantly of what he called his good fortune, in a 
manner far from sensible. 


Paying a visit to his aged grandmother, who was a 
blunt, sensible old lady, while this mood was on him, 
he took her hand in a sentimental way, and after 
os over his good fortune for a few moments 
until the old lady looked quite bored, he closed his 
confession by saying,— 

“You can’t know, grandmother, half of my sweet 
little girl’s worth. She is so gentle and tender and 
beautiful, and will make our little home the most 
delightful spot on earth, a perfect little haven of 
happiness and content.” 

‘o this grandma replied, with a twinkle in her 


eyes,— 

Well, IT hope, George, she’ll keep her kettles and 
dishes clean. If there’s anything in this world I can’t 
abide, it’s a dirty kitchen with untidy things around. 
Don’t expect me to go into any sentiment over her 
until I have seen how her kitchen looks.” 

“Her kitchen!” That had found no place thus far 
in George’s poetic dreams and pictures, yet a cheerful 
kitchen is not an unpoetic thing in domestic life. 
oe . . 

WHEN once Dr. Vincent introduced at Chautauqua 
Dr. Henson, of Chicago, who was to lecture on 
“Fools,” he said,— 

“We are now to have a lecture on ‘Fools’ by one” 
[long pause and loud laughter from the audience, 
when the president concluded with the clause] ‘‘of the 
wisest men in the country.” 

The lecturer advanced to the desk and responded,— 

“I am not half so big a fool as Dr. Vincent” [an- 








other very long pause and still more hearty laughter 
from the audience] ‘would have you suppose.” 
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For the Companion. 


JESSIE’S ESCORT. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





something as Cousin Jack did. 

To be sure, Cousin Jack did not wear a belted 
navy blue velveteen suit, and his trousers reached 
down to the heels of his boots, while his own only 
came below his knees. 

He had noticed the stylish way in which Miss 

| Mabel had held up her dress a little as she crossed 
the strect, and he looked to see if it wouldn’t be 
best for Jessie to hold up hers. 

But he did not suggest it, for he doubted a little 
| Whether she had on any skirt. The white em- 
' broidery which showed just below the wide red 
, string which was tied around her looked as if it 

had started out intending to be a skirt, but had 


| Rol Robbie began to wonder if he did not ‘ook 
| 


“Robbie, will you escort little Jessie home and | stopped so soon that there could be no need at all 


take good care of her?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, course I can.” 
up in surprise and delight. 

They were at a children’s party, and it made | 
him feel very old and very proud indeed to have | 
Miss Harvey use such a grown-up word as “es- 
cort” in speaking to him. 


Robbie looked 


“Well, take hold of her hand, and be very care- | 


ful when you cross the streets. Good-by, dears.” 

Robbie, however, kept hold of Jessie’s hand 
only till they had reached the corner, for he was 
quite sure that young men never took the hands 
of the young ladies they were escorting. His 
cousin, Jack Marsh, whom a great many people | 
called Mr. Marsh, never did when he was walk- 
ing with Miss’ Mabel Stone. 


ws 


| want to learn. 


LL the way to Boston,” 
How do young men go? 

Why, they ride upon two whecls— 
One is high, one low. 

Spring astride the taller wheel, 
Send it flying round, 

Swift and silent as a bird, 


| for her holding it up. 
| As Jessie went up the steps, Robbie raised his 
| has as gracefully as Cousin Jack himself could 
| have done, and was just saying good-evening, 
when Jessie said,— 
| «OQ Robbie, you must come in and see my new 
| little kittens.” 
| So Robbie went in, and was charmed with the 
soft, purring little things. 
“They’re all four twins,” said Jessie. 
haven’t got any kittens, have you ?” 
“No,” said Robbie, ‘but I’ve got a woolly little 


“You 


dog, and his name’s Snap, and he can stand up and 
beg. I guess you can teach your kittens to beg.” 


They tried it, but the kittens did not seem to 
They would curl up into a little 


fa 


lLueteated 


Vid: 





ball whe they were held up, and would flop over 


very helplessly when let go. 

“I don’t believe they've got any 
said Robbie. 

“ll give you one for your own, if you want 
it,” said Jessie. 

Robbie did want it very much, and the gas was 
lit so he might the better make choice between the 
white and the black and the gray and the spotted. | 
At last he fixed on the black one, and then he | 
thought it was time for him to go, and Jessie 
went to the door with him. 
great dismay. | 

“Why —it’s awfully dark!” he exclaimed. 
Jessie peeped out and thought so too. | 

“And there’s a dog barking!” went on Robbie, 
in a voice which had something very like a whim- 
per init. “And it’s a dreadful long way to our 
house,” the lip of Jessie’s escort went up with a 
very suspicious tremble. | 

“Wait till I call papa,” said Jessie, sadly puz- | 
zled as to what was to be done. 

“What is the matter?” 
into the hall. 

“Why, here’s Robbie White, and he brought | 
me home from the party, and now it’s so dark he 
don’t know what to do.” 

“Oh!” said papa, smiling a good deal as he 
looked down on the two. “I'll take you home, 
Master Robbie, if you're afraid” —— 

“Oh no, sir,” said Robbie, “I’m not a bit afraid 
—only—it’s dreadfully dark, sir—and”—— 


backbone,” 


He looked out in 





“Papa! Papa!” | 
} | 


asked papa, coming | 


| “An 


343 

“Yes, of course.” He got his hat and held out 
his hand as they went out the gate. 

Robbie had never seen gentlemen holding hands 
when walking together, so he took no notice of it. 
But the dog began to bark again, 2nd he was very 
glad to take it, when, carrying the black kitten oa 
his other arm, Le trotied home very comfortably 
with Jessie’s papa. S. 2. 
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“All the way to Boston!” 
How did father go, 
When he was a little boy ? 
In the cars, you know, 
Puff and whistle, screech and scream ! 








Ring the bells! Toot! toot! 
Under bridges, through the hills, 
See the long train shoot. 
Here's the engine, have a care! 
Choose your car, and take a chair, 
Out with money, pay your fare, 
Bound for Boston! Quickly there! 


Skim they o’er the ground. 
Round and round the rider's feet, 
As his skill he tries, 
Turn the bright and shining wheel— 
Oh, how swift he flies ! 
Little bells their warnings ring, 
Little bugles blow, 
This’s the way, at this late day, 
The boys to Boston go. 


“All the way to Boston !” 
How did grandpa go ? 
In a quiet, steady way, 
| would have you know. 
Sober Dobbin plods along 
All the tiresome way, 
Up and down the hilly road, 
Pulls the two-wheeled shay. 
Jerk the reins, and ply the whip 
Never stop or stay ; 
Starting with the rising sun, 
There at close of day ; 
Slow and sure has won at last, 


Thirty mil ay. 
“All the way to Boston!” irty miles away 


Grandpa's father went 

On the steady old tarm-horse, 
When by business sent, 

Saddle-bags were buckled on, 
Cushion up behind, 

Where the wife or daughter fair 
A place to ride may find. 


(i({{ 
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Ruffled shirt and short knee-pants, 

Shoes, and silken hose, 

Silver buckles and a wig, 

There the Goodman” goes. 
Jostle ! jostle ! bounce and bump ! 
Jostle ! jostle ! jounce and thump! 
“Curtsy,” bow, and clear the way ! 
“Grandther” goes to town to-day. 


“All the way to Boston!" 

Let the bugles play! 

Just as stirring is that march 
As in “‘grandther’s day.” 

Tune the fife and beat the drum, 
Let the people say, 

When the folks to Boston come, 
“Which’s the better way,— 

On a horse? or on a wheel ? 
In the cars? or “shay?” 
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For the Companion. 


RUNNING TO CATCH THE TRAIN. 


| 
Think of the vast number of railroad stations, con- 


stantly emptied to be filled with a new set of travel- 
lers! Now, quite a portion of the population as a | 
whole, and a larger proportion of those who make up 
the travelling public, are in a condition that makes it | 
unsafe for them to become excited, to act suddenly, 
or to put forth unwonted exertions. Their hearts are 
enlarged and dilated; 
other form of degeneration; or there is a dangerous 
aneurisin of the aorta. 

With care and the habit of rigid self-control, such 


may enjoy comfortable health for many years, or even 


to old age; but a single violent act may result in in- 
stant death. 

Many of these are wholly unaware of any serious 
heart-trouble. Yet every day 
seen persons, perhaps with heavy satchels, or other 
train, 


and everywhere may be 


incumbrance, hurrying for the to save them 
selves from being left. 

Says the Medical Reporter, “If a record of all such 
eases could be made, it would probably be found that 
deaths or serious injuries occasioned by lightning or 
hydrophobia, so much spoken of and dreaded, would 
bear but a small proportion to those resulting from the 
daily, incessant, desperate efforts to catch the train.” 

The editor adds the of a friend, fat but re- 
markubly healthy, never having had any sickness, 
who, finding himself late, started into a rapid run 

On reaching the station, he sat down, but rose ina 
moment, wiped the sweat from his face with his 
handkerchief, saying “he would not like to run that 
” instantly fell down and was dead. 

Of course it is annoying to find oneself left, espe- 
Yet it is 
to hurry. All we 
to form the habit of 
being on time,—leaving a good margin for possible de- 
lays and the possible variation of the watch from the 
standard time. The habit will be worth in other 
directions, moral as well as physical, all it would cost. 

Form it, and there will be no occasion to hurry to 

catch the train. 


Way again, 


cially where important business is involved. 
never necessary either to run or 
have to do is to start in season, 


+> 
PEARS, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM. 


It is a generous year for pears, Bartletts, the 
Vicar and St. Michaels vying in laden trees, that be 
gin to bend under their burden. Not one pear too 
many will there be in all New England or California 
for the uses our transatlantic neighbors teach us. 

The Swiss know how to make the most of pears, 
for much of the honey which forms part of every bill 
of fare in the mountains is the juice of pears, ground 
as apples for cider, and boiled to the 
and consistence of the product of 
Not one traveller in five hundred notices the 
and yet it has a zest less cloying than the real 
honey, and much preferred for six months’ 
breakfasts. 

rhis pear-syrup is so rich it would erystallize 
glycerine not added to keep it fluid. 
odor, taste mingle to delight the senses, 


ence, 
to be 


if 
were Color, 


as they do in 


food which Heaven most wills that men should eat | 
syrup | 


with gratitude and pleasure. This delectable 
might find use for all the pears in the fruit belt from 
the Atlantic to Vancouver, and I hope that pear- 
honey will at once become a staple to take the place 
of maple-syrup, from September till March. 

The pear-juice, and 
straining, is the only ingredient, boiled rapidly at first 
till the water is largely driven off, and skilfully finished 
in broad, shallow pans. One pan of sheet-iron, 
enamelled blue without and white within by a late 
process, not like the china-lining of heavy preserving- 
kettles, was sacred to pears, and just the right thing 
for them. But remember, in default of anything 
a shallow stone butter-jar or baking-dish will 
prove as good as the best ware, for preserving, though 
not so capacious as could be wished. 

Canned pears are a perversion, insipid, wasting all 
the aroma of the fruit. Better stew them in their 
own syrup and dry on plates, the German way. A 
dried pear of this kind is better than any canned in 
the common way. blanch some 
early pears, hardly ripe, in boiling water two minutes, 


pure from crushing, or baking 


else, 


To can them nicely, 


eannot tind your name a our books unless 


or have undergone fatty, or | 


complete tinge 
waxen combs. | 
oe | 
differ. | 


| cool, drain, and peel them, putting into jars; then fill 
|up the jars with thick syrup, of pear-juice boiled 
| down, or pear-juice and sugar boiled; seal and boil 
them in water fifteen minutes. 

You may fancy pears in jelly, the 
French way. Use large, scarcely ripe pears, with 
firm flesh; quarter and pare them, blanching in boil- 
ing water for ten minutes. Have a syrup of sugar 
moistened with pear-juice instead of the half-pint of 


preserved 


water commonly used, boiling thick. Drain the pears | 


| and put them into a basin—a cake-bowl is best—and 
| pour the boiling syrup over them; cover tight and 
| let them stand four days. Drain the pears again, add 
| some sugar to the syrup to thicken it, boil, and pour 
itonce more on the fruit, and steep four days. The 
last time, the syrup is boiled thick, the pears put into 
straight-sided jars or pots, and the syrup poured to 
fill up. After cooling twenty-four hours, cover with 
waxed cloth, tied on firmly. The syrup should jelly 
round the fruit. 
| Duchess pears are quartered, pared and thrown into 
cold water with a little lemon-juice, which keeps 
them white; boiled gently in a preserving-pan, cov- 
ered with pear-juice, the juice of a lemon and one- 


quarter of a pound of sugar added to each quart of | 


syrup and fruit. When half done, let them cool in 
the pan, then put into cans, filling only two-thirds 
with fruit and the rest with syrup. Seal the cans and 
boil for ten minutes, to drive out all the air. Tighten 
the caps and set away. These will be canned pears 
such as the fine foreign grocers import, to the despair 
| of ordinary housekeepers. 
> 
THE ARTIST AND THE BABOONS. 
The San Francisco Examiner publishes the story of 
an artistin Africa, who left off sketching to kill a boa- 
constrictor, and had a surprise on his return. He 
says: “When I got back to my easel, chair and um- 
brella, I was nearly dumbfounded at seeing a tribe of 
baboons playing with my painting materials. Two 
little fellows were up among the ribs of the umbrella, 
and another had his head out through a rent in the 
| top. He looked like a little sweep with his head 
| through the chimney on a frosty morning. 


| It was one of the most comical things in the mon- 
key line I ever witnessed. One big baboon was ex- 
ploring with all his might the contents of a box of 
| flake white, while another was daubing the muzzte of 
a little bs aby that was sitting on its mother’s back, she 
herself being engaged in breaking the handles and 
pulling out the hairs of my brushes. I never, in any 
| monkey cage or menagerie, saw so many different col- 
| ored monkeys. 
| “One big’ fellow, painted half red, half blue, with | 
a great white patch over his left eye, was pulling the 
canvas (now twisted into a rope) from a big old 
woman, with two squalling baby monkeys with white 
muzzles and pink hair. IHlalf-a-dozen others were 
fighting for the easel like sailors playing the ‘tug of | 
| war.’ 
| “Laying down my serpent’s skin, I opened fire on 
them. Talk of scampering. The family opened out, 
| running to all points of the compass. Baboons in | 
green, yellow, pink, purple, scarlet, white with black 
spots, and black with yellow and every color spots! 
| Such a variety of uniforms you never saw. Big fel 
lows, four feet high; little fellows, crying and squall- 
ing for their mothers; mothers looking and crying for 
their babies. 
“The excitement over, I went up to clear the wreck. 
If you can imagine the undivided attention of a band 
of two hundred baboons, for about two hours, to 
the limited space occupied by an artist’s kit, you will 
have some idea of what the ruin was which I have 
attempted to describe.” 


_ 
WOULDN’T LET HIM SPEAK. | 

There is a time to keep silence, 
not the right time in the case of a boy mentioned 
who lives in Norwalk, Conn. He got «a sliver in his | 
foot, and in spite ef his protestation, his mother and | | 
grandmother decided to place a poultice over the | 
wound. The boy vigorously resisted. “I won't have | 
no poultice!” he declared, stoutly. 


but it evidently was 





“Yes, you will, Eddie,” declared both grandmother 
and mother, firmly; and the majority being two to 
one, at bed-time the poultice was ready. If the poul- 
tice was ready, the boy was not, and he proved so re- 
fractory that a switch was brought into requisition. 

It was arranged that the grandmother should ap- 
ply the poultice, while the mother was to stand with 
the uplifted switch at the bedside. The boy was told 
that if he ‘opened his mouth,” he would receive that 
which would keep him quiet. As the hot poultice 
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! Don’t wait till you are all run down before taking | 


Hvod’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now. (Adv. 
> 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 

nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 

| Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 


cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, and 


has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a 
healthy and vigorous growth. 
| unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. 





GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP. 


The most effective external 
remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases; 
purities, and renders the skin 
smooth and beautiful. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s. 

Of druggists, 25 cts.: 3 cakes, 60 cts.; 
mailed on receipt of price, and 
5. extra per cake, by C. N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 











Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 


German Corn Remover Kills Corns & Bunions. 








: ot Nostle’s Food. 


TRADE 


Differs from 
PECIALLY SUITABLE for HOT WEATHER. 

A prominent Boston physician writes, ‘‘There is 
no excuse for losing children by Cholera Infantum 
or Summer Complaints where the means exist to 
procure NESTLE’S MILK FOOD.” 

A very important and distinctive characteristic 
| of this food is that it furnishes a nourishing and 
digestible diet, WITHOUT THE ADDITION of 
MILK, water alone being required; it is therefore 
the most ECONOMICAL FOOD in the world. 


Talk with your physician about NESTLE‘ Ad MILK 
FOOD, and send for and 


| THOS. LEEMING & co., ah ‘York, Sole Agneta. 

















““lowe my . 
Restoration 
to Health 
, and Beauty 
to the 
CUTICURA 
REMEDIES” 


Humiliating Eruptions, 
and 


ISFIGURING HUMORS, 
Itching Tortures, Eeze ma, Psoriasis, Scrofula, 
Infantile Humors cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIEs. 


I 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous clements, and removes the cause, 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itch- 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
‘Neers, and restores the hair. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is indis- 
Ee nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin 
slemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 


Sold everywhere, 
RESOLVENT, $1.00, 
CHEMICAL Co.,, 





Pr ‘UTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
Prepared by the POTTER pa} AND 
Boston, Mass. 


¢@™ Send for * How toC ure Skin Diseases.” 





Sharp, Sudde n, Sciatic, Neuralgic, Rheumatic, and 


ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK 9 PANTS 


A bit of reasoning just now 
may save many a man two 
or three dollars on every 
pair of pants he wears for 
the rest of his life, and at 
the same time bring us 
thousands of steady custom- 





ers. We are advertising 
regularly in the 20 most 
important weeklies and 


and we could not do this 


instance could be shown 
where we failed to keep our 
advertised promise strictly. 
Write us for a list of these 

papers and then write any 
one of them and see if this 
is not so; and that promise 
is, that for any reason un- 





touched the boy’s foot, he opened his mouth. 
) “You”. he began. 
| ‘Keep still,” said his mother, shaking the stick, 
while the grandmother busily applied the poultice. 

Once more the little fellow opened his mouth, 
“1’’—— but the uplifted switch awed him to silence. 

In a minute more the poultice was firmly in place, 
and the boy was tucked in bed. “There now,” said | 
his mother, “the old sliver will be drawn out and 
Eddie's foot will be all well.” 

As the mother and grandmother moved triumph- 
antly away, a shrill, small voice came from under 
the bedclothes,— 

“You've got it on the wrong foot!” 





+> 
“TAKE ONE,” 
A store-keeper in New York has devised a truly 
amiable mode of calling the attention of passers-by 


tohis wares. “Free Ice WATER” greets the swel- 


tering crowd upon a sign over a faucet, to which | 


drinking-vessels are attached. By an apparatus that 
| economizes the ice, he is able to supply three hundred 
thirsty souls with cool Croton every hour, at a total 


cost for the summer of seventy-five dollars. 


We have seen something similar (but better, be 
cause disinterested) in a country town near Boston. 
In the fruit season, a few vears ago, a lady who had 
more fruit than she needed, placed a large basket of 
years on the sidewalk in front of her house, with a 
abel on which was printed,— 

TAKE ONE, 

rhe passing boys and girls accepted the invitation, 
and very rarely abused it by taking more than one. 
She repeated the experiment as long as the super- 
abundance lasted. This was better than letting pears 
and peaches rot upon the ground—a common practice 
in good seasons. 
| > 

A BIG HUMMING-BIRD. 
Little Jimmy’s father came home the other day 
| with an immense ostrich egg that he had bought at 
an auction. 





“O papa!” 
that egg?” 

“A humming-bird, my boy,” 
with a smile on his face. 

Jimmy fixed his eyes very seriously on his father’s 
face, which began to show signs of guilt. 

“If he should hum as loud as he could, and you 

should hear him, papa, wouldn’t it scare you awfully?” 


“what kind of a bird laid 


said Jimmy; 


said naughty papa, 


der the sun, any buyer of 
our goods may return 
them and get ‘back his 
money in full. Experience has taught us that our 
| promise is a safe one, for most people know a good 
thing when the vy see itand hold on to it. Wecut every 
air to order. Send us $3 and 35 ets. postage and pack- 
ng, together with waist and inside leg measures, and 
goods neatly packed will be mailed to you. Tell us about 
what style you want or send 6 cents for box samples to 
select from and a tape measure. We are manufacturing 
on bed rock, buying our woolens right from the looms 
and striving to deal directly with the consumer and to 
avoid the retailer and jobber, whose profits, rents and 
expenses constitute half the cost of clothing. Is it not 
worth your while to try us just once—at our risk? 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., _81 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to our 
Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English Mikado 
Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. No light 
opera has ever been produced in the United States that has 
equalled in popularity “The Mikado.” The original com- 
pany to produce it in this country was D’Oyley Carte’s 
English Company, selected there by Gilbert and Sullivan 
and sent to this country. We have issued, for distribu- 
tion to our patrons who will send us wrappers as below, 
aseries of seven cabinet portraits of these artists, in 
character and costume, the finest photographie gelatine 
work ever produced. They comprise: 





Geraldine Ulmar, as “Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster and St. Maur, as 
“Three Little Maids from School.” 
| Kate Foster, as “*Pitti-Sing.” 
“*Ko-Ko.” 
- **Nanki-Poo.” 
“The Mikado.” 
*“*Poo-Bah.” 


George Thorne, as 
Courtice Pounds, as 
Frederici, 


Fred Billington, as 
Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents each, 
but to anyone who uses our soap, and sending us 15 
wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full post-office 
address, we will send the whole series, postage paid, and 
Sree of charge. 


| I. L. CRAGIN & CO., 
| No, 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





It is at the same time | 
(Ade. | 


clears all im- | 


Nervous Pains instantly relieved by CUTICURA 
ie, | 


monthlies in this country, | 


any one of them, if a single | 








|THE PANSY SEWING he $3.50, 


Sent i toany 
address on receipt 
of price. This Mae 
chine is not merely 
a toy. It is what 
every lady should 
have. as some are 
not strong enough 
and many should 
not run a foot- 
power machine. 
t makes a beau- 
tiful 
stitch, will 
any plain sewing 
done by achain- 

























stitch machine and 
| doitas well. Itis the 
| cheapest, lightest, 
most simple and = 
|: Jastest running hand 
machine ever in- 
| vented. It weighs 
but 2% Ibs., makes 
three stitches to ev- 
ery turn of the wheel, and is so simple that a child five 
years old can run it. The Pansy i particularly well 
adapted for Ladies travelling, also for servant girls’ use. 
It is easily adjusted to a shelf or table, and can be car- 
ried in a Small hand-bag. Sent prepaid, securely packed, 
with three needles, on receipt of $3.50. Every machine 
warranted to work perfectly, Needle id duplicate arts 
always on hand. (‘The trade supplied.) C. ~ B AILEY 
& CO., 132 Pearl Street, Boston, ] 














infant foods in that it is ES- | 


James M’Creery & Co, 


Have opened their EARLY IMPOR- 
TATIONS OF SILKS, VELVETS 
and PLUSHES, and are now exhib- 
iting complete assortments in RICH 
and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. An 
examination is invited. 





Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Sample sent on 
application. 


Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 


NEW YORK. 








For genuine EASE and comForRT, this 
Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLorH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK CLasP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Every pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 

WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


LADIES’ 
BOOTS 


ONLY $2.00. 


The Best Made for the Money. 
Retail 
everywhere 
for 


|! On receipt of Two Dollars we will sen o Nogenk by 
mail, POSTAGE PAID, a pair of these 
| Button Boots, worked button-holes, in either Siid 
or gilov welse 5 iia fened, any size you 
| want. endive us a ress 
SUMERS’ poor S SHOE CoO., 
3oston, Mass./ 10 & 12 Brattle Square, 
| Piease mention Companion. ,) a. ba Quincy House, 




























